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Rundfdiau. 

3«r  «rinnurmtö  an  JCttpifrat  Pt%  |®na 
£atb=Main^. 

2tm  ^7.  De5<>mbci-  ^9^  l}at  bas  3ubeii== 
lum  einen  Ijerben,  fd^toer  5x1  erfe^enbexi  Vcv^ 
fuft  erlitten.  iDas  5<iiTiinc  unb  5reunbe  feit 
tanger  als  ^ 3^tji^^sfrift  mit  Saxtgen  fommen 
fallen,  1 es  ift  eingetreten:  3wftt3i*at  Dr.  2ITaj; 
£ocb  in  2Tlain5  ift  fct?xr>crer  Kranfl)eit  ?r= 
tegen.  2tm  23.  September  H860  in  iDorms 
geboren,  tjat  er  ein  Jitter  t>on  faunt  5\ 
3<3l?ren  erreidjt. 

JDie  ift  er  bas  geiüorben,  mas  er  ats 
3 u b c mar  ? Jtntmort  gibt  ein  Sa^  aus  ben 
t>on  iljm  mätjrenb  ber  teilten  IDgd^en  feiner 
Kranftjeit  in  bie  5^bcr  biftierten  vErinne^ 
rungen  aus  ber  3ugcnb5eit:  „§um  testen 
€nbe  t»irb  bie  religiöfe  IPettanfd^auung 
burd]  bie  früljeften  (£inbrüdc  bcftimxnt,  burd? 
bas  JTTiticu,  in  bem  man  aufgemad^fen  ift, 
burd]  (Staube  unb  Jlnfdjauung  bes  €ttern= 
I]aufes,  bem  man  entfproffeix."  2T(ar  £oeb 
entflammte  einem  bcfd)eibenexx  altjübifd^en 
bfaufe.  Der  Ijeroorragenb  tatmubifd]  gebit* 
bete  (ßroguater  uäterticberfeits,  ber  n^t  ben 
filtern  jufammenmoBjnte,  unb  ber  bamals 
jugenbtid7e  liberale  Habbiner  in  IDorms 
fdft  tägtidi  sufammcit.  Der  ftreng 
yetigiöfe  gug,  ber  im  bjaufe  Ijerrfd^tc,  r>er= 
fehlte  feine  IPirfung  nicht  auf  ben  Knaben. 
IXahbem  er  r>om  6 ten  bis  jum  IfO  ten  Cebcns= 
jabre  bie  fimuttane,  attgemcino  Dotfsfd^ute 
befud]t  tjatte,  trat  er  mit  bem  sctjntcix  3al)re 
iti  bas  (ßvinnafium  ein,  in  bem  er  junädjft 
bis  5ur  Unterprima  btieb;  bem  IDunfd^e  ber 
filtern  gemä§  fottte  er  Kaufmann  merbeit. 
fir  fam  ats  Ccljrting  in  bas  angefel^ene  53anf= 
baus  Deit  £.  ffomburger  in  Kartsrutje.  lDie= 
mobl  ex:  feine  freie  ^eit  nxit  bem  Stubixun 
nationatöfonomifher  xxnb  gcfhiditlid^er  IDerfe 
xxnb  bem  firlernen  frember  Spradxen  axxs= 
füttte,  befriebigte  bies  feinen  Drang  ixad: 
geiftiger  IDeiterbitbung  niht,  er  aab  bexx 
llHxnfdj  3U  ertennen,  5U  ftubieren;  feitx 
iPunfd?^  mxxrbe  erfüllt,  er  mürbe  mteber 
Unterprimaner  unb  bejog  xiod]  xxidjt  xxeunjeljn 
y*tt  bie  Uhiuerfität  ^eibetberg,  ur= 
fprüngtidi  in  ber  Jtbfidjt,  UTebi3ixxcr  5U  mer* 
ben.  _Uadj  menigexx  UJoeben  fanb  er,  bag 
bas  Stubium  ber  UTebisin  i^m  nid)t  sufagte 
fir  mürbe  3urift,  börte  B.effer  unb  Btunt^ 


fdjti,  baixeben  (Sefd^id^tc  ber  griedxifdjen 
Pbifofopbic  unb  bas  uxir>ergegtid|e 
fotteg  bei  Kuno  5ifhcr;  ixn  lUinter  1879/80 
fixxbeix  mir  ibxx  in  öcrtiix,  mo  er  bei  23runs 
uxxb  Jtbolf  U?agncr  belegte  xxxxb  bei  Creitfd^fc 
unb  (Sneift  bofpitierte.  Don  Berlin  fiebett  er 
im  Soxnxxxcr  \880  nad]  £eip3ig  über,  bort 
xuareix  Binbing,  UJad]  xxxxb  Uofdjer  feine 
lebrer,  xxnb  fcbliegtid]  xx?eitte  er  brei  Seine* 
)ter  auf  ber  b^ffifcbcn  £anbesuxxit>erfitdt  in 
(Siegen.  Dort  lehrte  3U  jener  Seit  ber  libe* 
rate,  baxnals  noch  jugeixbtid^c  Strafred^ts* 
lebrer  txon  £if3t,  ber  auf  feine  Sd^ütev,  bie 
er  auch  in  feinem  gaftlid^exx  Uaufe  fab,  einen 
xnäd)tigen  fiinbrudf  ausübte.  3m  Sommer 
1882  beftanb  £oeb  gtän5enb  fein  erftes  juri» 
ftifdies  fifamen,  mürbe  sum  juriftifd^en  Dor=> 
bereitungsbienft  3ugelaffcn,  sunädift  in 
iDorms,  fpäter  in  U(ain5,  genügte  ba3mi* 
fdxen  als  fiinjäbrig  * freimütiger  feiner  UTilr»' 
tärpftid7t.  3m  frübjabr  lf886  unter3og  er 
fid7  ber  juriftifeben  Staatsprüfung  unb  unxrbe 
fürs  barauf,  mo3u  ibn  £uft  unb  Uetgung 
jogen,  Uehtsanmalt  in  Zttaiixj.  fir  ir>ar 
halb  einer  ber  gefud7teften  Jlnmältc  uxxb 
lag  feinem  Berufe,  folangc  er  nur  irgexxb 
fonnte,  mit  £iebe  xxnb  Sd7affensfreube  in  ber 
erfolgreid7ften  IDeife  ob. 

Die  Saat,  bie  bas  filternbaus  in  bem 
Kinbe  ausgeftreut  unb  bie  eine  burdxs  aau5e 
£eben  mabrenbe  freunbfd7aft  mit  ' feixxem 
Hetxgionslebrer,  bem  jegt  in  Kartsrube  u>ob* 
nenben  fibrenrabbiner  non  IDorxns,  Dr.  Jl. 
Stein,  genährt  b«tte,  xv>ar  in  bem  3ümjtixxg 
bereits  aufgegangen  unb  batte  als  frudft 
ge5citigt:  ein  ausgeprägtes  jübifd7* 
religiöfes  Bem  ugtf  ein  bei  aller  mo* 
bernen  IDeltanfd7axxung  unb  religiöslibcratcii 
£ebensfübrung,  einen  ft  a r f e n U>  i 1 1 e n 
5 um  3 üben  tum,  ein  ftol3es  unb  of* 
f c n c s B e f c n n e XX  unb  e i n b e g e i ft  e r * 
t c s unb  b c g e i ft  e r n b e s fi  i n t r e t e xt 
für  bas  3 ab  ent  um.  Da3u  fam  ein 
ui  a b x‘  b a f t e r p a t r i 0 1 i 5 xn  u s,  xxid7t  dyau* 
üiniftifd7cr  Bationalisxxxxis  unb  aus  beibexn  her* 
aus  entftaxxb  bie  Ueberseugung,  bag  es  ixidjt 
nur  Hed7t,  fonbern  aud7  Pflid7t  fei,  bie 
nerbrieften  Jlnfprüd7C  ber  3aben  auf  cSleid7* 
berechtigung  nxit  aller  finergie  geltexib  3x1 
xxxad7en. 

3»  ^ e i b e l b e r g im  £cfc5ixnmer  bes 
Jttufeuxns  — es  u?ar  bamals  bie  Jlnfangs* 
seit  ber  antifemitifd7en  Bextiegung  — fällt 
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bcm  im  evftcn  Scmcftcr  fteljcnöen  5tuben= 
ten  cine  3rofd]iirc  in  bic  f^anb  „Finis 
Germaniae"  obev  „Vae  victis";  gans  I>eutfd]= 
lanb  folltc  banad^  oerjubet  [ein  unb  bev 
Deut[d]e  [idi  rutjig  in  bie  Holle  als  3uben= 
[rfaoen  fügen.  (Entvüftet  erlie&t  junge 
Stubent  gegen  biefe  2iuslagc  [ofort  [d^rift^ 
lidie  Hcfd^ujcrbe.  3n  3 e r I i n fommt  er 
in  bie  fjod^flut  antifemitifc^cr  3eu?egung; 
StöcFer  [tanb  auf  bem  fjot^epunf te ; ben 
jungen  SUxbenten  sogs  in  bie  Derjamm»' 
lungen,  urn  tlpt  über  bas  aftuellfte 
[pred^en  ju  Ijörcn.  „Htäd^tig  regte  [td^  in 
mir  ber  Crieb/'  fo  fd]reibt  er  felbft,  „auf 
ber  Cribüne  bem  großen  2lgitator  entgegen 
5U  treten;  als  id;  inbes  fal;,  in  u>eld;er 
IPeife  ein  rebegemanbter  Hefannter,  ber  bie= 
fen  Derfud;  rnad;tc,  ausgejotjit  murbe  unb 
nai^eju  mi§I;anbeit  morben  märe,  ftanb  id; 
bauon  ab."  — £inent  abligen  Kommilitonen, 
ber  im  Kolteg  neben  il;m  fa§  unb  eines 
Cags  auf  ausgefprod;en  femiti[d;c  (5e[id;ter 
I;intt>eifenb  bie  Hemerfung  mad;te:  ,,Uebcr= 
all  ift  man  bod;  ron  3uben  umgeben,"  er= 
ixnberte  er:  ,,<£iner  fifet  neben  xx>o^ 

rauf  eine  uerlegene  (£ntfd;ulbigung  erfolgte. 
3n  £ e i p 5 i g beteiligte  er  [id;  in  ber  leb* 
bafteften  IPeife  an  ber  Heuorganifation  bes 
Ünterftü^ungsoereins  für  jübi[d;e  Stubenten, 
unb  and;  in  (Sicken,  too  er  in  einer 
(5e[ell[d;aft  oerfel;rte,  in  ber  [id;  ^ine  gro^e 
5al;l  <£l;ri[ten  befanb,  mit  benen  er  ^I’t^unb* 
[d;aft  fürs  £ebcn  [d;lo§,  oerlcugncte  er  nie 
[ein  3^^^’dum. 

IX>as  ber  3üngling  oerfprad;,  l;ielt  ber 
JITann.  5el;r  balb,  na^bem  ber  (Sebanfe 
aufgetaud;t  mar,  ber  Bne*Britl;*£oge  in 
Deut[d;lanb  fjeimftdtten  5U  t>er[d;a[fen,  finben 
mir  iriar  £oeb  als  eitten  ber  eifrigften  5ör* 
berer  unb  Dorfampfer  biefes  eSebanfens.  2)ie 
cr3iel;eri[d;e  Hebcutung  ber  Cogen  für 
bie  ®e[amtjubcnl;eit,  it;re  Kufgabe,  ebcl* 
benfenbe  uercinen  3U  frol;cm  3c* 

fennermut  unb  ju  ben  l;öd;ften  3^ealen  ber 
HIen[d;l;eit,  ftanb  il;m  [o  I;od;,  ba^  er  alles 
baran  fefete,  3U  [einem  Ceile  an  ber  (£r* 
füllung  biefer  Kufgabe  mitsumirfen.  <£s  i[t 
allbefannt,  mie  er  nid;t  nur  in  ber  £oge 
mirfte,  ber  er  angel;örte,  mas  er  für  bie 
(ßro^ogc  leiftete,  mie  er  organifierte,  Pro* 
paganba  betrieb  unb  meld;e  firfolge  er  er* 
sielte,  mie  [ein  Harne  förmlid;  ein  pro* 
gramm  mar.  I3er  it;n  mit  [einem  feurigen 


Kuge,  mit  [einer  überseugenben  3ereb[am* 
feit  nur  einmal  bie  Cogenibeale  flar  legen 
l;örte,  ber  mu^te  ju  [eilten  f;inge* 

ri[[en  irerben.  <£r  gab  ftets  [ein  3eftes: 
nid;t  nur  ben  Kiisbrucf  [eines  (Seiftes,  [on* 
bern  aud;  [eines  fjersens,  eines  marm 
empfinbenben  jübi[d;en  Ejersens.  lüeld;  f;of;e 
3ebeutung  für  bas  3ubentum  er  ber  £ogen* 
ibee  beima^,  bafür  mirb  immerbar  [eine  in 
ber  Hooemberbeilage  \9U  5wm  3erid;t  ber 
(Sroßloge  er[d;ienener  2luf[a^  „HTel;r  Steif* 
nadigfeit"  seugen,  [ein  „Dermäd;tnis"  für 
bie  £oge,  luic  er  es  im  engften  Kreife  menige 
I3od;en  oor  [einem  Cobe  nannte. 

itiaf  £oeb  mar  [einer  (ßemeinbe,  bie 
il;n  in  it;ren  Horftanb  berief,  ein  guter, 
pflid;terfüllter  Hatgeber. 

IPas  er  [onft  ben  großen  beut[d;en 
(Drganifationen  bes  3oibentums 
mar,  i[t  nod;  frifd;  in  ber  (Erinnerung  aller 
3eteiligten.  Unoerge^lid;  mirb  bie  2ln[prad;c 
[ein,  bie  er  am  1[3.  0ftober  19®^ 

Smeiten  Ejauptuerfammtung  bes  Derbanbes 
Deut[(i;cr  3u^^’^  io  5'^onffurt  a.  HT.  als 
Korreferent  über  „Staatsintereffe  unb  3oben* 
politif"  l;ielt.  30  formoollenbcter  EDeife  er* 
l;ob  er  aus  [einem  glül;enben  Patriotismus 
l;eraus  [d;mere  2lnflagen  gegen  bie  unge* 
red;tfertigte  gurüdfe^ung  ber  3oben,  burd; 
bie  bas  Staatsintereffe  nid;t  geförbert,  [on* 
bern  ge[d;äbigt  merbe  unb  entfeffelte  Stürme 
bes  3eifatts  unb  ber  3egei[terung. 

2lls  im  llTai  bes  3of;res  \908  bie  Her* 
einigung  für  bas  liberale  3obentum  in 
3>eut[d;lanb  ins  £eben  gerufen  mürbe, 
folgte  2T(aj*  £oeb  gerne  unb  bereitmillig  bem 
Hufe,  in  ben  Horftanb  unferer  Her  einigung 
ciitjutreten.  Z>cnn  er  mar  bas  Horbilb  eines 
mal;rl;aft  liberalen  3oben. 

3n  [einem  prioaten  £cben  uon  tiefjter, 
innerlid;[ter  Hcligiofität,  treu  itnb  frei,  jebe 
Ueberseugung  ad;tcnb,  [elbft  friebfertig  unb 
friebenftiftenb.  IHotlte  man  non  mcld;er  Seite 
immer,  ii;n  nid;t  aud;  einen  ed;tcn,  frommen 
3uben  nennen  ? Etma,  meil  er  mand;es,  mas 
bie  0rtl;obo5ic  als  mefentlid;  bc5ei(i;net,  nid;t 
mel;r  als  binbenb  anfal;  ? C r e u e mar  eine 
[einer  me[cntlid;[ten  (£l;araftereigen[(ä;aften, 
Creue  ami;  gegen  bie  Heligion,  in  ber  er 
geboren.  X>esl;alb  [d;mer5te  es  il;n  aud;  [o 
tief,  menn  er  [al;,  loie  oiele  3oben  abfeits 
oon  il;ren  (Slaubensgenoffen  [tauben,  bie 
„£auen  unb  Sd;ma'd;en",  mie  er  [ie  nannte. 
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unö  mit  jflammcitöcr  Bcrcbfamfeit  manbtc  cv 
fidj  gegen  t>ie,  öie  oon  iijrem  (Stauben  ab= 
trilnnig  luurben,  — gar  urn  in  2tmt  unb 
lüürben  311  gelangen,  unb  gegen  ben  Staat, 
bei*  bas  begünftigte.  <£v  u>ac  aud^  fromm 
in  ®emut,  lPot|Itätigfeit  unb  rüljrenber  Be= 
fdjeibentjeit. 

3u  IPort  unb  Sdirift  pries  er  ftets  als 
bas  fjödjftc,  toas  ber  3ube  oon  Gitters  Ijer 
fannte,  ein  inniges  5<JTTtiIienteben, 
unb  er  felbft  tjat  [idj  bas  innigfte  5(n«iticn= 
leben  gefdjaffen,  aus  bem  er  bie  Kraft 
fd^öpfte  für  feine  angeftrengte  Cätigfeit.  IPer 
itjn  mit  feiner  ftangootten,  fympatt^ifdien 
Stimme  am  Seberabenb  ober  5ur  Ct^anufa= 
seit  ber  Däter  XDeife  fingen  tjörte,  ber  er= 
fannte,  ba§  er  fidj  (Sottesbienft  in  feinem 
ffaufe  fd)uf. 

ZHögen  bie  IPünfdje,  bie  er  für  bas 
3ubentum  tjatte,  in  (Erfüllung  geBjen,  möge 
il^m  aus  ber  3w0^ti^  befennertnutiger  ^u* 
u?ad]S  er alten  merben.  2)ann  Ijat  feine 
Cätigfeit  itjre  5»^W(i?t  getragen  unb  man  u?irb 
bas,  mas  er  leiftete  unb  f(i]uf,  nid)t  t>er= 
gcffcn. 

3.  = H.  2>r.  £ 0 e b =»  Sarmftabt. 

Hudtrttf 

gcroibmet  bcrn  fei.  t)r.  £f  eine  mann 
Do  get  ft  ein  bei  ber  3<^t}resDerfammtung 
bes  Dercins  ifraelit.  Cetjrer  ber  Prooins 
pommern  üon  bem  Dorfi^enben  Cion 
IDotff  am  29.  0ftober  f9U  i«  Stettin. 

ifodperet^rtc  fferrcn  unb  Kollegen! 

3d^  nannte  bas  oerftoffene  eines 

ber  bebeutungsüollften,  bas  u>ir  feit  bem  23e= 
ftel^en  bes  Dereitis  erlebt  Ijaben,  bebeutungs= 
DoII  ebenfo  burcb  ertjebenbe,  u>ie  tieftraurige 
23egebentjeiten. 

Sie  füt|Ien  es,  bag  id^  babei  |in  biefer 
Stunbe  an  unferen  I>r.  Dogelftein  benfe. 

2tm  20.  5ebruar  b.  3^-  tj^^tten  unr,  bie 
Vertreter  unferes  Dereins:  fferr  7)t.  IDorms, 
^err  Kollege  Simon  unb  idj  bie  etjrenuolle 
Kufgabe,  ben  fei.  Dr.  Dogelftein  3U  feinem 
70.  (Seburtstage  gls  „(Eljrenmitgtieb"  be=» 
grügen  5U  bürfen. 

(Es  roar  leine  ertjebenbe  5cier  in  bem 
gagtidien  ffeim  bes  mar  t}er$^ 

ercpiidenb,  ben  jugenbli<fien  (Sreis  3U  I^ören, 
mie  er  mit  |b^c  illtti  eigenen  (Etoquens  auf 


alte  Knfprad^n  antmortete,  rütjrenb  audi  ben 
pater  5<iTniIias  inmitten  feiner  gefegneten  2ln= 
geljörigen  511  fetjen. 

Unb  menige  UTonate  fpäter  fam  mie  ein 
Stig  aus  tjeiterem  ffimmel  bie  S(i)re(fens= 
funbe:  Dr.  Dogelftein  ,ift  ni(i?t  mef|r!  IDie 
fein  Ceben  unb  UHrfen  fegensrcid^  gemefen, 
fo  audj  fein  Cob.  IDie  unfer  groger  Celjrer 
UTofdief}  ift  er  biu*(i|  einen  (Sottesfug  oon 
t?innen  gerufen  morben,  unb  mie  mir  oor 
fursem  in  bem  legten  Kapitel  ber  Ojora  oon 
UTofdjel)  getefen: 

„Ungetrübt  blieb  fein  Kuge,  ungebrod^en 
feine  geiftigen,  mje  förperlidjen  Kräfte'',  fo 
geftaltete  fid]  oud]  fein  (Sreifenalter. 

Seine  banfbare  (Semeinbe  Ijat  itjm  eine 
Cotenfeier  oeranftaltet,  bie  ebenfo  oon  ber 
UJürbigfeit  bes  Heimgegangenen,  mie  oon 
ber  IDürbigfeit  ber  (Semeinbe  Zeugnis  ab=» 
legt. 

3<dj  t|abe  bebeutenbe  unb  oerbiente  UTän= 
ner  3U  (Srabe  geleitet;  eine  ätjnlidie  (Sebenf= 
feier  tjabe  idj  nie  gefeiten ! 

Dag  fein  profunbes  IDtffen,  fein  (Seift, 
befonbers  aber  fein  fegensreid^es  IDirfen 
innertjatb  feiner  (Semeinbe,  mie  aud^  für  bie 
Aufgaben  bes  liberalen  3w^'e<üums  oon  ben 
Saljlreid^en  Uebnern,  in  erfter  Heitjc  oon 
unferem  Dr.  U?orms  gemürbigt  mürbe, 
brandet  ni(dit  befonbers  tjeroorgeljoben  311 
merben.  (Es  bürfte  baljer  fdjmer  merben,  ber 
Cljarafteriftif  bes  H^i^tg^gangenen  eine  neue 
Seite  labsugeminnen. 

2lber  ,idf  barf  tjier,  in  unferem  Derein 
eine  lEugenb  ermätjnen,  bie,  mie  bas  ja 
and)  in  ber  3ebeutung  bes  IDortes  liegt, 
nid]t  allgemein  befannt  jft;  icb  meine  bie 
UIi3mo  Mattan  Leseser  „im  Stillen  (Sutes  311 
üben." 

U)enige  UTonbe  oor  feinem 
bat  idi  um  feine  HÜfß  für  ein  ITtitglieb  unferes 
Dereins,  bas  md)t  metjr  in  unferer  prooiu3 
mirft.  (Er  antmortete  mir,  bag  er  motjl  oon 
feiner  53ebürftigfeit,  koeniger  aber  oon  ber 
. U?ürbigfeit  üJberseugt  fei,  — aber  er  tjotf ! 

3n  einem  anberen  5<dte,  mOi  er  laus  ooller 
Ueberseugung  empfetjien  fonnte,  mürbe  aud) 
in  ausreid^enbem  ITTage  für  ben  Petenten 
forgt. 

UHe  idj  naebträgtieb  erfahre,  fönnen  biefe 
Heifpielc  oeroielfältigt  Imerbeu. 

Xladf  ber  UTayime  „de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bene  oon  ben  Coten  nur  (S.utes",  b^rt 


’ “From  the  time  of  Youth-about  the  time  of  Youth;’* 

The  melody  and  words  reverberate  in  my  head.  In  these  modem  and  restless  times  of  hustle  and 
bustle  the  best  is  often  forgotten.  The  memory  of  those  golden  days  filled  with  sunshine  and 
parental  love,  these  feelings  of  pure  and  noble  ideals,  transport  my  mind  from  daily  tasks  down 
memory  lane. 

Due  to  illness  and  physical  suffering  these  past  years,  I have  been  doomed  to  inactivity.  In  my 
quiet  little  chamber  I wait,  lamenting  and  suffering  - for  what?  Suddenly,  during  pain  free 
moments,  memories  of  my  youth  rise  to  the  surface.  I try  to  capture,  hold  and  record  them.  Not 
for  me,  whose  days  are  numbered;  may  be  for  my  children,  my  faithful  beloved  wife,  for  a few 
people  who  show  an  interest  in  a more  innocent  past,  who  are  not  totally  unfamiliar  with  those 
times,  and  in  whom  it  will  evoke  memories. 

Just  a two  hour  walk  from  the  old  city  of  Worms,  are  two  completely  catholic  villages, 
Hermheim  and  Abenheim  formerly  the  fiefdom  of  the  Dalbergs.  (Ed.  Not  found  on  map,  but 
villages  called  Monsheim,  Obrigheim  and  Dalsheim  are  villages  near  Worms.)  Fate  decreed 
that  the  present  generation  in  the  ancestral  castle,  as  well  as  those  from  the  previous  century 
became  industrialists.  Obenheim  and  Hermheim  always  harbored  a Jewish  presence.  My  first 
childhood  memories  go  back  to  Obenheim.  The  boys,  who  showed  a special  interest,  were  told 
of  the  founding  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Dalberg.  A native  from  there  had  taken  part  in  the 
Cmsades  to  the  Holy  Land.  After  having  been  severely  wounded  by  the  Saracens,  he  was  taken 
to  a Jewish  home,  where  the  care  given  him  saved  his  life.  Upon  returning  home,  filled  with 
gratitude,  he  decreed  that  from  now  on  the  persecuted  Jews  in  both  villages  were  to  be  given 
their  freedom  in  perpetuity.  During  the  pogroms  in  Worms,  one  of  the  oldest  communities,  the 
Jews  fled  and  were  taken  in  and  welcomed  in  both  villages. 

My  grandparents  on  both  sides  lived  in  Abenheim.  .My  father  was  the  only  son,  while  my 
mother  had  many  siblings;  eleven  I believe.  My  grandfather  on  my  father’s  side,  lost  his  wife 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  my  father.  In  order  to  give  his  boy  a mother,  he  soon 
entered  into  a second  marriage.  This  grandfather  was  extremely  intelligent  and  gifted.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  rather  large  Jewish  community.  Apart  from  small  trade  undertakings,  as  was 
customary  at  the  time  among  Jews,  my  grandparents  owned  a sizable  vineyard  and  several  acres 
of  land.  They  managed  these  holdings  with  the  help  of  a farmhand  and  maid  servant. 
Grandfather  found  the  time  to  study  and  enlarge  his  already  significant  Jewish  knowledge.  He 
spent  every  spare  minute  in  the  study  of  the  holy  texts.  He  owned  an  extensive  and  valuable 
library,  where  he  delved  in  search  of  Jewish  wisdom.  This  simple  peddler  and  property  owner 
was  soon  recognized  and  given  an  honorary  title  by  the  Rabbi  of  Worms.  Grandmother  was  a 
sensitive  yet  energetic  woman. 

For  us  children  it  was  a joyous  and  welcome  holiday,  when  we  were  allowed  to  visit  the 
grandparents  in  Abenheim.  These  rural  trips,  not  far  from  the  city,  were  extremely  beneficial 
for  the  childish  temperament.  Every  time  we  learned  and  had  new  experiences.  Grandfather 
stimulated  and  inspired  the  youthful  mind.  The  Jewish  life  of  the  small  congregation  was 
concentrated  in  the  large  living  room  with  a low  ceiling  and  old-fashioned  wooden  furniture, 
the  same  as  in  every  neighbors  home.  Of  course  we  knew  all  the  children  living  there.  Nearly 
everybody  was  related,  either  by  marriage  or  birth  or  they  were  good  friends.  We  had  plenty  of 
playmates.  Cousins  of  the  same  age  made  sure  we  were  entertained.  How  proudly  I rode  as  a 
little  boy  on  the  big  stallion,  which  brought  in  the  potato  harvest..  I dimly  recall  that 
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grandmother  was  not  too  pleased  with  this  venture.  During  Pesach  we  kids  brought  Matzos  to 
the  neighboring  farms  and  were  rewarded  with  brightly  colored  Easter  eggs.  They  tasted  so 
delicious  with  a piece  of  Matzo. 

Near  my  grandparents  lived  the  baker  called  “Hannes,”  a wealthy  farmer  who  ran  the  bakery  as 
a sideline.  The  Jews  of  the  village  took  their  cakes  and  Shalets  {Ed.  A dish  also  known  as 
‘■'cholent”)  to  be  baked  in  his  oven).  On  Shabbat  they  were  served  to  great  acclaim.  I have  a 
vague  recollection  that  sometimes  the  various  crock  pots,  all  of  similar  appearance,  were  mixed 
up.  One  day  a big  scandal  occurred.  “Moshe”  insisted  that  his  dish  was  exchanged  on  purpose. 
The  one  he  received  did  not  contain  the  raisins  and  other  delicacies,  which  he  as  a widower  had 
prepared  all  by  himself  and  was  worth  far  less  than  the  one  he  had  brought  to  Hannes.  I had 
never  seen  anybody  so  furious.  Fortunately  it  did  not  lead  to  any  long  lasting  animosity. 

Opposite  the  bakery  stood  the  first  tavern  of  the  village,  managed  by  a stout  red-faced 
innkeeper,  a widow.  It  was  favored  by  the  local  dignitaries,  the  doctor,  solicitor,  and  other 
dignitaries,  who  stopped  off  in  Obenheim  on  business.  As  children  we  always  heard  of  the  good 
the  food  and  drink  served  there.  We  observed  how  everything  gleamed  and  sparkled  and  how 
the  coachmen  relaxed  at  ease,  while  the  gentlemen  paid  their  compliments  to  the  hostess.  The 
baker  Hannes  and  the  innkeeper  are  long  since  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  cool  earth. 

The  religious  worship  functions  in  the  Jewish  community  were  overseen  by  an  elderly  teacher, 
who  in  his  youth  may  have  been  able  to  lead  the  chanting  of  the  prayers.  But  by  the  time  he 
came  to  Abenheim  he  had  long  since  lost  his  voice.  The  old  teacher  had  come  from  straightened 
circumstances  before  he  settled  in  Abenheim,  and  eked  out  a modest  existence.  He  found  a 
young  wife  and  as  far  as  I know  he  never  regretted  the  marriage,  having  found  a faithful 
caretaker.  Since  the  old  man  had  no  voice,  a young  businessman,  who  later  immigrated  to 
America  led  the  services  and  officiated  on  the  high  holidays.  I still  recall  his  fresh  and  youthful 
baritone,  with  which  he  regaled  the  congregation  on  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur.  This  was 
the  first  musical  stimulation  of  my  young  life.  At  home  I stood  in  front  of  a mirror  and  tried  to 
imitate  what  I had  heard.  My  childish  voice  apparently  did  not  sound  unpleasant.  In  any  case 
my  listeners  were  quite  impressed  and  grandfather  encouraged  me. 

My  most  vivid  impression  is  of  a vacation  visit  in  Abenheim  during  my  first  year  in  school.  A 
new  Rabbi  had  come  to  Worms;  a very  young  man  just  ordained  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  in 
Breslau,  who  was  chosen  to  lead  the  oldest  Jewish  community  in  Germany.  He  proved  to  be 
highly  qualified.  Rabbi  Dr.  Stein  had  retired  2 years  previously,  much  to  the  dismay  of  his 
many  friends  and  admirers  and  left  Worms.  I as  a 6 year  old  boy  had  the  honor  to  travel  with 
this  man  .to  my  grandparents  in  Abenheim  for  his  first  visit  to  the  congregation  there.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Rabbi  would  be  the  guest  of  my  grandparents  over  Shabbat  and  the 
visitor  was  accorded  all  due  honors,  including  a favorite  dinner  in  Jewish  households,  featuring 
a roasted  goose  and  all  the  trimmings.  The  young  boy,  not  used  to  so  much  culinary  excess 
finally  gave  up  and  amused  all  those  present,  by  pointing  to  his  throat,  motioning  that  he  was 
unable  to  eat  another  bite..  I have  a vivid  recollection  of  the  enthusiasm  that  greeted  the  young 
Rabbi’s  Shabbat  sermon.  The  next  day  I was  proud  to  be  able  to  answer  some  questions  during 
his  interrogation  of  the  Abenheimer  youngsters  {in  Hebrew  school.)  which  others  had  missed. 

A considerable  number  of  Abenheimer  relatives  and  other  inhabitants  left  for  America  at  that 
time,  following  others  who  had  gone  before  and  who  were  well  established.  There  was  an 
elderly  cousin  named  Wolf,  unmarried,  somewhat  limited  mentally  and  good  natured.  His 
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siblings  were  doing  very  well  over  there,  but  he  was  supposed  to  stay  and  all  out  efforts  were 
made  to  get  him  married  off.  One  day  the  family  “from  the  other  side”  came  for  an  “inspection 
visit”  The  guests  were  plied  with  coffee  and  cake.  Cousin  Wolf  felt  very  uncomfortable  being 
scrutinized.  “It  makes  me  feel  good  that  you  all  came.  What  would  we  have  done  with  al  that 
cake  otherwise?”  The  advantages  for  a man  of  having  a place  of  his  own  and  a wife  to  come 
home  to  after  work  were  pointed  out  to  him.  Nothing  came  of  the  marriage  project  of  course 
and  Wolf  immigrated  to  America  to  join  his  siblings.  I heard  from  my  uncle  that  he  did  enter 
into  holy  matrimony  and  was  very  happy.  Then  there  was  David  a dignified  elderly  gentleman. 
He  was  a hypochondriac  and  spoiled  by  his  much  younger  and  efficient  wife.  He  favored  a 
special  medication  “Magenbitter”  and  took  all  the  advertised  benefits  as  gospel  truth.  Despite 
the  medicine  the  ailment  prevailed  and  he  kept  looking  for  a new  “wonder  cure.”  He  continued 
this  quest  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

Then  there  was  Malchen.  She  owned  a small  haberdashery  store,  wore  glasses,  read  a great 
deal  and  was  very  knowledgeable.  We  were  astonished  and  full  of  reverence  to  learn  that  the 
Catholic  Priest  entered  into  occasional  debates  and  discussions  with  her.  She  was  an  avid  reader 
of  the  magazine  “Gartenlaube”  and  was  well  informed  about  it’s  contents  as  well  as  various 
newspapers.  Then  there  was  “Woelfchen”  the  Jewish  butcher  of  the  village;  dainty,  small  and  of 
limited  intelligence,  but  very  industrious  and  the  father  of  numerous  children,  which  increased 
yearly.  He  eventually  moved  to  Worms.  In  my  young  years  we  often  watched  the  (kosher) 
slaughtering.  Despite  anti-Semitic  claims,  I do  not  remember  any  undue  cruelty  (to  animals.)  I 
recall  witnessing  a fascinating  ceremony  at  the  butcher  “Woelfchen.”  A new  baby  made  it’s 
appearance  once  again,  this  time  a girl.  We  children  were  invited  to  the  “Hohlenkreisch”.  We 
lifted  the  cradle  slightly  off  the  ground,  where  the  newest  honorary  citizen  lay  and  yelled 
loudly:”Hohlenkreisch!  What  is  the  name  of  this  child?”  Then  the  baby  was  given  a name,  in 
other  words  a sort  of  baptism.  We  children  were  rewarded  with  candy,  nuts  and  other  sweets. 
Then  we  left  after  having  created  a huge  commotion  without  regard  of  the  well  being  of  the 
new  mother.  As  mentioned  before,  Woelfchen  moved  to  Worms,  where  his  family  continued  to 
multiply,  creating  a whole  dynasty  of  butchers  and  their  wives,  all  decent  and  honorable  people. 
He  himself  has  long  been  laid  to  rest. 

Don’t  think  that  we  boys,  who  spent  our  vacation  with  grandparents,  led  the  life  of  a hermit  at 
home.  On  the  contrary,  a large  number  of  friends  were  always  available  and  ready  for  activities. 
In  my  young  years  Worms  was  a rather  small  and  genial  town  with  a sizable  Jewish 
community.  There  still  existed  the  old  “Jew  Street”  (Jewish  Ghetto ')  and  the  ancient  Synagogue 
filled  with  memories.  The  Jewish  population  was  small  enough  for  everybody  to  know 
everybody  else,  constituting  an  extended  family.  From  the  beginning  Rabbi  Dr.  Stein  made  sure 
that  this  situation  would  not  change.  Indeed  a certain  rift  did  exist  between  a very  small  faction, 
actually  just  one  man,  a Jewish  scholar  who  had  hoped  to  become  the  Rabbi  and  whom  the 
congregation  rejected  in  favor  of  a more  modem  theologian.  With  resentment  and  even  hatred 
towards  his  successor  supported  by  his  family  and  a small  following  he  formed  a miniscule 
separate  congregation.  During  the  High  Holiday  we  children  participated  in  the  orthodox 
services. 

I remember  during  high  school  years  Di.  Stein  preached  a sermon  on:”  Peace  to  those  near  and 
far,”  a sermon  full  of  reconciliation  and  love.  The  orthodox  had  a new  young  candidate,  who 
never  mentioned  peace  and  harmony.  We  children  listened  to  both  sermons.  The  mild  words  of 
peace  and  harmony  impressed  us  more,  than  the  oratory  over  there  calling  for  battle. 
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I have  not  mentioned  that  a large  number  of  my  relatives  lived  in  Worms;  first  the  grandparents 
from  mother’s  side.  They  lived  near  the  Mainzer  Gate  in  a charming  little  house  with  a garden, 
where  fruit  trees  and  lovely  flowers  bloomed.  Grandfather  had  married  at  a very  young  age, 
around  the  time  of  Napoleon  as  married  men  did  not  have  to  serve  in  the  army.  Even  as  children 
we  were  aware,  that  this  grandfather,  wealthy  and  with  a large  property  was  probably  the 
wealthiest  Jew  in  Abenheim,  while  the  other  grandfather  was  the  most  knowledgeable,  given 
the  circumstances  of  that  time.  The  grandparents  had  long  since  sold  their  house  and  livestock 
and  retired  in  Worms.  All  the  children  were  married  and  well  established,  while  the  youngest 
one  studied  medicine.  How  strange  it  seems  today,  that  at  the  time  of  arranged  marriages, 
mother  who  was  17  years  old  was  called  to  come  into  the  “salon”  where  she  was  informed; 
“Kaetchen,  you  have  just  become  the  bride  of  Leopold.”  My  mother  had  no  objection  to  the 
match  and  the  nuptials  took  place  shortly  afterwards.  We  children  enjoyed  all  the  sweets  and 
goodies  available  at  the  grandparent’s  house.  There  was  all  that  delicious  fruit  to  be  picked.  The 
household  was  managed  by  a cousin  who  tried  to  stop  us  from  helping  ourselves  at  will,  but 
without  success.  I still  remember  that  my  sister,  dressed  in  a brightly  colored  dress  could  not 
resist  helping  picking  and  enjoying  sweet  blueberries,  then  dribbling  the  juice  all  over  her  new 
dress.  The  consequences  of  that  adventure  were  dealt  with  at  home. 

Grandmother  did  not  live  long  after  the  move  to  Worms.  But  grandfather  imposing  and 
dignified  with  a full  head  of  still  black  hair,  lived  there  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife.  He  continued  to  be  the  center  of  his  large  family.  On  Purim  the  grandparents  gathered 
their  children  and  in  laws  to  a special  feast.  We  children  were  permitted  to  appear  in  time  for 
dessert,  since  there  was  not  enough  room  for  everybody.  The  grandparents  in  Abenheim  finally 
gave  in  to  the  constant  pressure  and  pleading  to  move  to  Worms.  The  community  in  Abenheim 
had  shrunk  considerably,  due  to  migration  and  departure  for  larger  cities.  Thus  it  was  not  a 
difficult  decision  to  move  to  their  son  and  his  family  in  Worms.  For  us  children  their  presence 
was  of  great  advantage  as  our  grandparents  gave  us  a lot  of  loving  attention.  Thanks  to 
grandfather,  our  home  acquired  a much  more  religious  character.  We  attended  services  daily 
and  acquired  a close  knit  relationship  with  the  Jewish  community  in  Worms.  Grandfather  met 
daily  with  the  Rabbi  studying  those  ancient  Jewish  texts,  while  our  knowledge  remained  limited 
to  the  most  elementary  level,  something  1 often  regretted  later  on.  However  the  heightened 
religious  atmosphere  in  our  home  did  have  an  influence  on  the  whole  family. 

Worms  boasted  on  of  the  oldest  grammar  schools  and  prep  school  for  the  Gymnasium.  Father 
sent  us  boys  to  the  local  grammar  school,  aware  that  any  segregation  in  the  early  years  of 
development  was  not  wise.  It  was  there,  that  I spent  the  first  four  years,  gaining  knowledge  in 
the  elementary  subjects  taught  by  two  teachers.  One  of  them  became  superintendent  of  schools 
later  on,  which  proves  that  he  was  a highly  qualified  pedagogue.  The  other  one  was  a 
temperamental  charming  man,  very  involved  in  local  activities.  His  enthusiasm  inspired  us  well 
beyond  the  classroom.  We  had  to  take  an  entrance  exam  for  the  Gymnasium.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  many  tests  and  trials  that  life  had  in  store  for  me.  1 feared  and  dreaded  it,  yet  it  turned  out 
to  be  quite  easy  and  we  all  passed.  The  portals  to  the  Gymnasium  were  now  open  to  us.  The 
principal  of  the  school  was  Dr.  Wiegman,  an  old-fashioned  gentleman,  who  did  not  have  the 
high  minded  attitude,  which  were  later  considered  a worthy  attributes  of  teachers.  It’s  a well 
known  fact  that  a teacher  is  open  to  derision  and  ridicule.  With  dozens  of  eyes  focused  on  him 
daily,  not  even  a minute  weakness  goes  unnoticed.  Young  people  are  prone  to  exaggeration.  His 
authority  is  constantly  being  questioned  and  critiqued.  Every  teacher  from  the  headmaster  down 
has  a nick  name.  Every  one  of  their  foibles  and  weaknesses  are  known  to  the  students.  It’s  a 
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childish  habit  to  torment  the  teacher,  if  one  thinks  one  can  get  away  with  it.  I mentioned  the 
headmaster;  I only  got  to  know  him  from  a distance  when  we  students  had  to  assemble  in  the 
auditorium,  where  we  received  admonitions  and  lectures.  “May  God  be  with  you”  the  talk 
began.  We  boys  were  under  the  impression  that  an  oratorical  masterpiece  would  follow.  We 
were  therefore  very  chagrinned  when  nothing  of  the  sort  was  forthcoming.  I remember  that 
the  announcement  was  made:”  The  toilets  have  just  received  a fresh  coat  of  paint  and  we  expect 
you  to  take  c£ire  and  keep  the  place  clean.”  This  surpassed  all  boundaries.  The  students  had 
expected  “pearls  of  wisdom”  instead  received  such  a mundane  announcement.  I have  never 
forgotten  this  inconsequential  observation  with  which  we  were  introduced  to  the  school  by  the 
headmaster.  I believe  he  was  pensioned,  during  my  second  year  in  school. . I have  a vivid 
recollection  of  him  still,  as  being  weak  and  helpless,  while  his  successor.  Dr.  Becker 
represented  the  exact  opposite,  being  irascible,  dashing,  very  gifted  and  extremely  strict.  He 
was  a man,  who  held  himself  as  well  as  his  students  to  the  highest  standards  and  would  fly  into 
a rage,  if  things  did  not  go  his  way.  Now  we  were  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  what 
demands  would  be  made  and  what  was  expected  of  us.  How  we  longed  for  the  good  old  days! 

Apart  from  teachers  which  we  admired,  there  were  a number  of  elderly  types.  There  was  the 
teacher  who  taught  drawing  and  gymnastics,  an  old  man,  who  was  unable  to  demonstrate  even 
the  simplest  exercise.  His  nickname  was  (?  unable  to  read)  apparently  because  that  during  his 
army  days  he  had  to  take  roll  call.  I remember  that  during  the  beautiful  month  of  May,  while 
this  old  gent  marched  us  around  the  gym,  we  planted  lady  bugs  on  his  back  and  legs  as  we 
passed  him.  One  day  he  demanded  that  during  our  drawing  lesson,  each  student  bring  a knife  to 
sharpen  his  pencil.  He  would  punish  all  those  who  did  not  do  so.  On  the  designated  day;  the 
boys  arrived  with  knives  of  the  most  incredible  kind.  Here,  an  old  knife  which  was  used  for 
cooking,  then  a table  knife  and  one  that  was  used  to  slaughter  animals,  which  they  showed  the 
old  teacher.  Needless  to  say  he  too  was  pensioned  off  pretty  soon. 

The  head  teacher  in  the  “Secunda”  was  of  the  old  school,  a philosopher  whose  ideas  were  ruled 
by  classical  standards  of  honorable  behavior,  a gentleman  who  did  not  really  fit  into  these 
modem  times.  He  demanded  the  utmost  respect  and  demeanor  from  his  students.  He  was  in 
charge  of  2 grades.  He  could  not  understand  that  boys  would  go  to  the  Gymnasium,  just  to  pass 
the  “Einjaehrige”  {high  school? )QXdLm.  Unfortunately  there  were  plenty  of  those  and  he  treated 
them  miserably.  The  way  he  showed  his  contempt  was  by  asking  a student  who  later  became  a 
well  known  physician,  “Do  you  want  to  become  a tradesman  or  do  you  want  to  study?”  He 
expressed  his  scorn  in  front  of  the  whole  class  by  announcing:”  You  are  not  suited  for  anything 
but  a shop  keeper.”  proof  of  the  value  with  which  such  work  was  regarded  in  the  year  1870-71 
in  the  eyes  of  an  old  classicist.  His  love  of  Latin  went  so  far,  that  he  tried  to  converse  in  that 
language  with  his  students.  This  idea  did  not  take  hold.  When  a boy  was  asked:”Ano  Titus 
Cirius  natus  est?”and  the  student  replied:  “Cirius  was  — in  the  year — ” all  attempt  at  Latin 
failed  and  the  dialogue  had  to  be  continued  in  German.  “You  idiot,  when  I ask  you  (in  Latin)  I 
expect  you  to  answer  in  Latin!”  The  old  gentleman  expected  that  at  the  New  Year,  his  pupils 
would  offer  him  their  best  wishes.  We  boys  were  proud  that  we  were  able  to  fulfill  this 
harmless  request  He  then  gave  us  a lengthy  speech  expressing  his  gratitude  that  his  students 
showed  such  faithfulness. 

1 vividly  recall  another  head  master.  He  was  short,  stout  and  near  sighted.  His  “mild”  form  of 
punishment  consisted  of  a sharp  whack  on  the  hands  for  perceived  misdeeds.  His  enthusiasm 
for  this  form  of  pedagogic  education  went  so  far,  that  when  a student  offered  to  take  over  this 
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task  the  teacher  agreed!  A certain  kind  of  humor  was  thus  inserted  into  the  punishment.  The 
slaps  did  not  hurt  much  on  those  days.  Kreiser,  the  teacher  was  a friend  of  my  uncle  Leo,  the 
physician  from  their  student  days.  This  gave  me  a sort  of  preferred  status,  at  least  I thought  so. 

He  was  replaced  in  the  “Quinta”  by  an  elderly  teacher,  a unique  person.  We  later  learned  that 
his  “originality”  was  caused  by  mental  problems.  When  I encountered  him  again  in  another 
grade,  1 noticed  decided  paranoid  tendencies.  We  boys  were  only  aware  of  some  oddities  in  this 
unhappy  unstable  man.  For  example  he  was  of  the  opinion,  that  the  letter  “G  could  only  be 
pronounced  in  a certain  way.  The  German  dialect  has  various  ways  for  its  pronunciation.  He, 
the  teacher  was  more  inclined  towards  a “Z”  pronunciation  and  demanded  of  us  to  follow  his 
example.  This  caused  certain  difficulties,  which  turned  out  to  be  hilarious.  The  man  became 
enraged  at  any  rustling  or  creaking  noise.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  benches  in  our  class  creaked 
all  the  time..  We  boys  tortured  the  poor  man  by  constantly  moving  it,  causing  him  to  fly  into 
uncontrollable  rages.  1 believe  he  ended  up  in  a mental  institution. 

Ernst  Eckstein  (?)  came  to  visit  our  school.  We  could  not  find  any  more  ennobling  literature 
than  his  little  book,  especially  since  we  knew  that  Eckstein  was  a Hessian  and  had  the 
advantage  of  being  a teacher.  We  were  delighted  when  we  found  out  one  day,  that  a young 
philosopher  would  be  our  teacher,  who  was  none  other  than  the  son  of  Samuel  Heinzerling  (?) 
the  famous  philosopher.  We  were  prepared  to  receive  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  The  person 
who  showed  up  was  nothing  like  we  had  expected.  A small  awkward  little  creature,  whose 
dialect  was  reminiscent  of  Samuel  Heinziger,  He  mounted  the  lectern,  opened  a book  and  never 
changed  his  position  during  the  entire  lecture.  I think  we  read  “Virgil”  during  his  tenure.  We 
freely  copied  translations  from  others  and  when  called  upon  to  recite  helped  each  other  by 
whispering  the  answer  to  the  Latin  text.  Eventually  our  little  philosopher  caught  on.  He 
emerged  from  behind  his  desk  and  tried  to  regain  some  order  and  control.  At  that  time  all  our 
teachers  were  employees  of  the  state  and  wore  a uniform.  The  ministers  had  ordered  a certain 
style  for  each  branch  of  the  government.  Not  everybody  looked  very  imposing  in  such  an  outfit. 
One  could  be  a first  class  teacher  and  look  horrible  in  the  required  uniform.  There  was  one 
teacher,  a classicist,  one  of  the  most  obese  people  1 have  ever  seen.  The  uniform  looked  worse 
on  him  than  on  anybody.  Nevertheless  the  man  was  an  excellent  teacher.  He  left  to  become 
editor  of  a democratic  newspaper  in  Mainz. 

1 think  1 mentioned  already,  that  besides  our  secular  studies,  we  also  got  Hebrew  instructions 
from  a Mr.  Pappenheimer.  He  and  his  wife  Helene  lived  in  a big  old  house  in  the  Judengasse 
(Jew  Street).  The  lower  floors  were  used  for  grain  storage.  A scholar  of  the  old  school,  who  had 
studied  at  the  Yeshiva  in  Fuerth,  also  lived  there.  Pappenheimer  was  always  ready  for  a treat. 

He  could  not  resist  nibbling  on  anything  in  sight.  In  order  to  reach  the  children’s  room  in  our 
house,  where  the  lessons  were  held,  one  had  to  pass  through  the  kitchen.  A small  bottle  of  wine 
stood  there.  Our  teacher  took  it  as  an  invitation  to  imbibe  a little,  before  starting  classes.  We 
had  a friend,  Rudolph  Sicherer  (?)  who  was  always  ready  for  some  mischief  He  was  well  aware 
of  the  weakness  of  our  teacher.  One  day  he  added  all  sorts  of  ingredients,  such  as  pepper  and 
salt  to  the  wine.  We  all  waited  and  watched  as  Pappeheimer  poured  himself  a glass  and  downed 
it  in  one  gulp,  as  was  his  custom.  We  youngsters  broke  into  loud  laughter  at  the  sight  of  his 
grimaces  and  insisted  that  he  had  picked  up  the  wrong  bottle,  which  was  used  for  other 
purposes.  That  was  the  end  of  this  ritual. 

A sister  of  my  grandmother  on  my  father’s  side  lived  in  Mainz.  She  was  married  to  a banker, 
Leon  Fulda.  She  was  a tall,  stately  and  good  looking  woman.  In  contrast  her  husband  was 
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short,  dainty  and  always  wore  a top-hat.  Fulda  was  one  of  those  small  bankers,  who  visited 
stock  exchange  daily.  Apparently  a lot  of  trading  was  going  on  at  that  time  already.  Wiesbaden 
boasted  a casino,  which  gave  those,  so  inclined  a chance  to  try  their  luck  at  the  roulette  tables. 
My  late  uncle  seemed  to  have  made  full  use  of  it,  with  negative  results.  His  determined  wife 
tried  to  get  an  assurance  from  the  weak  willed  man  to  give  up  his  gambling  vice.  This  was 
difficult  for  him,  but  necessary,  as  it  endangered  their  marriage.  I seem  to  remember  that  my 
aunt  left  him  at  some  time,  but  returned  once  he  kept  his  promise. 

We  often  received  parcels  with  delicacies  from  Mainz.  We  children  were  thrilled,  especially  as 
we  got  a lion’s  share  of  the  contents.  The  war  of  1866  (?)  induced  uncle  and  aunt  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants,  to  leave  Mainz.  They  feared  an  occupation  of  the  fortress  with  its 
consequences  and  decided  to  settle  in  Worms.  I remember  those  times,  mainly,  because  we 
three  siblings  were  confined  to  bed  with  the  measles.  Mother’s  concern  and  care,  loafing  around 
after  we  were  out  of  bed  and  being  spoiled  with  presents,  are  my  most  vivid  memory. 

After  my  uncle  died,  my  aunt  came  to  live  with  us  in  Worms,  where  she  moved  into  an 
apartment  near  us.  She  was  kind  and  generous  until  the  end  of  her  days.  I still  remember  her 
culinary  skills.  The  interaction  between  grandparents,  parents  and  other  relatives  was  most 
harmonious. 

When  my  grandparents  moved  to  Worms,  grandfather  insisted  on  having  a Sukkah  built.  Our 
courtyard  was  big  enough.  A carpenter  erected  it  and  we  children  were  eager  to  inaugurate  and 
decorate  it.  We  constructed  a roof  made  of  vines  and  foliage  and  decorated  the  interior  with 
colored  paper  chains,  nuts,  grapes,  apples,  pears  and  rosehips.  We  watched  with  pride,  when  on 
Erev  Sukkot  the  rabbi  and  various  dignitaries  of  the  congregation  visited  and  offered  the 
required  blessings.  The  meals  tasted  twice  as  delicious.  Finally  all  the  fruits  and  sweets  were 
taken  down  and  distributed  among  the  children. 

We  boys  always  had  a close  knit  relationship  with  the  Synagogue  and  congregation.  We  had  a 
choir,  which  was  led  by  an  organist,  the  music  teacher  of  my  sister  and  me,  Carl  Heine.  We 
became  close  friends,  despite  our  age  difference  so  I want  to  describe  him  briefly.  He  wrote  his 
memoirs  and  published  them.  He  was  the  son  of  a traveling  comedy  actor  and  showed  a musical 
talent  at  an  early  age.  As  a child  prodigy  he  wandered  all  over  the  place  until  he  finally  found  a 
permanent  home  in  Worms.  He  became  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  choir  and  organist  of  the 
Synagogue,  as  well  as  teacher,  composer  and  accompanist.  Heine  had  a sweet  and  childish 
nature  an  optimist  despite  the  trials  and  travails  of  life.  Though  of  very  modest  means,  he 
supported  his  family  as  well  as  his  parents.  His  wife  was  sickly  and  a daughter  was  confined  to 
a wheelchair  . In  later  years  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  favorite  daughter,  a great  singer  and 
pianist,  who  was  killed  in  a train  accident  in  Munich.  His  son  ended  up  in  a mental  institution, 
after  causing  him  no  end  of  sorrow,  with  numerous  problems.  Despite  all  that,  he  remained 
strong  and  upright  as  long  as  he  had  his  music,  his  friends  and  his  work.  In  old  age  he  was 
felled  by  several  strokes,  which  left  him  paralyzed  until  death  released  him.  Heine  had 
composed  a large  number  of  songs,  concertos,  works  for  the  piano  and  I believe  also  an  opera. 
Not  much  of  his  work  has  been  published.  There  too  fate  cheated  him.  I am  convinced  that 
under  different  circumstances  this  gifted  man  would  have  achieved  a certain  popularity  and 
recognition  in  Germany. 

I,  the  young  man,  revered  this  tolerant  Gentile  who  was  without  any  prejudices,  who  regarded 
all  men  as  equal,  regardless  of  creed  or  background.  It  did  sound  curious  though,  when  he 
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called  out:  “Mr.  Leser,  how  come  the  “Sh’ma”  sounds  so  weak?”  He  had  no  problem 
conducting  the  Hebrew  choir. 

Heine  had  an  attractive  and  artistic  appearance.  He  could  also  compose  delightful 
verses.  I still  have  a photo  of  him,  with  a small  poem  on  the  back.  He  was  even  able  to 
draw  some  excellent  caricatures.  On  Yom  Kippur,  while  we  prayed,  sang  or  yawned,  the 
organist  was  able  to  draw  quick  sketches  of  some  of  the  congregants.  ? Hoch  was  a tall 
and  skinny  man  blessed  with  an  exceptional  big  nose,  an  “Original”  from  the  Juden 
Gasse.  On  Yom  Kippur  he  stood  from  morning  until  night  wrapped  in  a white  garment, 
with  a prayer  shawl  covering  his  head.  The  congregation  used  the  old  liturgy  on  several 
occasions.  The  voice  of?  Could  be  heard  loud  and  resounding  through  the  entire 
Synagogue,  while  Heine  sketched  him.  It  was  a delightful  little  picture. 

In  a different  part  of  the  Synagogue  stood  another  “Original”,  Reb  Loeb-Scheftel.  He 
was  a Torah  scribe  who  gained  some  wealth  from  an  inheritance  of  a son  in  America 
who  had  died  young.  In  a community  where  people  were  still  judged  by  their  wealth,  he 
occupied  a certain  standing.  Scheftel  had  the  title?  , always  wore  a top  hat  and  showed  a 
certain  jealousy  towards  our  grandfather,  who  surpassed  him  in  erudition.  This  did  not 
prevent  them  from  working  together  at  ? One  day  a man  from  Jerusalem  came  to  the? 
who  supposedly  only  spoke  Hebrew.  I believe  only  Reb  Scheftel  could  communicate 
with  him.  This  man  who  came  from  the  Holy  Land  wanted  to  know  the  best  way  to 
travel  to  Mannheim.  He  received  the  classical  reply:  “Wajelach  (?)  the  railroad  to 
Ludwigshafen,  Wajelach  the  road  to  Mannheim.”  During  High  Holiday  services  he 
always  had  laid  telegram  from  another  son  in  America  next  to  his  “Machsor  on  his 
prayer  desk  just  to  show  how  he  was  being  honored. 

I was  not  yet  10  years  old  when  the  war  of  1870  broke  out,  which  left  a life  long 
impression  on  us  children.  I don’t  remember  whether  it  was  one  or  two  years  later,  that  I 
gave  voice  to  this  historic  event  in  childish  verse.  As  far  as  I remember  it  started  like 
this: 

In  the  blue  sky  above. 

The  sun  shines  warm 

The  birds  sing  lustily,  flying  high  into  the  sky. 

When  we  bring  home  the  sheaves 
And  the  cuckoo  calls  from  the  forest 
Those  are  the  most  beautiful  times. 

When  nature  is  at  peace 

Then  evil  disappears  and  goodness  reigns 

Suddenly  news  came  about  a war...  ” etc.etc. 

I was  extremely  proud  of  my  accomplishment  and  copied  it  into  the  album  of  a 
classmate,  convinced  that  some  day  I would  be  regarded  as  a great  poet.  I am  writing 
downs  this  verse,  to  show  how  a childish  mind  was  influenced  by  patriotic  fervor. 
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We  boys  went  to  the  railway  station  to  hand  out  refreshments  to  the  departing  soldiers, 
disappointed  that  we  could  not  join  them.  Then  the  first  casualties  and  the  first  prisoners 
of  war  arrived.  The  wounded  were  carried  on  stretchers  to  the  hurriedly  erected  field 
hospital.  Everybody  was  ready  and  prepared  to  help.  We  were  especially  proud  of  Uncle 
Leo,  the  physician,  whose  services  were  called  upon.  Instead  of  jubilation,  those  pale 
faces  (of  the  wounded)  aroused  deep  pity.  Even  the  prisoners,  Turks  as  well  as  regular 
troops  who  arrived  under  heavy  guard  aroused  our  sympathy.  Most  of  all,  our 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  was  enriched  by  a few  words.  The  one  sentence  we 
called  out  to  the  prisoners  was:  “Monsiour  donnez  moi  siT  vous  plait  un  ?”  We  boys  had 
acquired  a new  hobby  apart  from  stamps,  collecting  buttons  of  the  French  army  uniform 
with  their  engraved  numbers.  Those  shiny  objects  were  turned  into  a desirable  souvenir. 
The  French  soldiers  gave  into  our  pleading  with  extremely  good  nature.  When  news 
came  of  the  first  victory,  the  whole  city  broke  out  in  jubilation.  I remember  that  as  a 
little  boy,  we  paraded  with  flares  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  house  of  a rich  and  patriotic 
factory  owner,  Baron  von  Heil,  who  was  considered  to  become  a representative  of  the 
“New  Germany.”  The  parade  stopped  and  sang:”  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine”  Then  came 
the  final  battle  and  peace.  In  Germany  and  my  hometown  in  particular,  September  2 
was  celebrated  as  a national  holiday  for  many  years.  The  night  before,  we  went  into  the 
forest  and  built  a bon  fire.  Together  we  sang  with  great  enthusiasm:  “Flames  rise  up 
with  blazing  luster....”  All  around  us  bon  fires  were  lit  to  celebrate  the  victory.  The  next 
day  young  and  old  gathered  on  the  large  meadow,  bordering  the  Rhine  River  for  a huge 
celebration.  At  school  a special  celebration  took  place,  where  the  headmaster  Becker 
gave  a festive  address,  which  surpassed  his  intellectual  abilities.  He  spoke  about 
German  patriotism  and  achievement.  At  that  time  already,  a certain  amount  of 
skepticism  and  reaction  could  be  felt  against  the  exaggerated  Nationalism.  My  father 
was  a Democrat  and  of  the  same  opinion  voiced  by  the  “Frankfurter  Zeitung”  which  at 
that  time  was  far  more  radical  than  today. 

We  had  a neighbor,  Franz  Kraft,  who,  though  he  lacked  any  ability  or  education  in  that 
field,  wanted  to  play  a part  in  politics.  Two  newspapers  were  in  circulation  in  Worms, 
the  local  paper  and  the  “Wormser  Zeitung”  as  well  as  another  tract,  edited  by  an  old 
48ter,  a Mr.  Bonnier  (?)  with  a somewhat  more  liberal  viewpoint,  than  the  one  espoused 
by  the  “Wormser  Zeitung”  which  was  more  geared  toward  nationalism.  In  opposition  to 
those  papers  a fonner  editor  of  the  “Wormser  Zeitung”  published  a new  one,  called 
“The  New  Wormser.”  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  without  any  financial  means  and  Franz  Kraft 
was  the  one,  who  financed  his  effort.  Since  he  did  not  possess  unlimited  funds  either,  he 
approached  my  father,  who  was  seduced  into  investing  a considerable  sum  of  money. 

As  we  found  out  later,  he  used  this  friendship  (with  my  father)  as  a source  of  further 
financial  aid. 

To  begin  with,  a close  friendship  existed  between  our  families.  Since  Kraft  was 
involved  with  the  newspaper  and  a Democrat,  he  became  influential  in  city  politics  and 
was  nominated  to  the  city  council.  We  youngsters  got  to  know  the  inner  workings  of 
journalism  at  an  early  age  and  began  to  write  articles  ourselves,  which  thanks  to  our 
connections  were  eventually  published;  political  opinions,  poems  and  even  theater 
reviews. 
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I represented  the  democratic  point  of  view.  It  so  happened  that  I wrote  an  impassioned 
lead  article  about  the  commemoration  (of  the  war?)  starting  with  the  words:  “I  do  not 
consider  it  appropriate  to  honor  the  dead,  by  parading  joyously  through  the  city.” 

Our  journalistic  endeavors  also  brought  us  into  contact  with  the  theater.  Kraft  loved  the 
arts  and  considered  himself  an  able  critic.  Since  he  was  unable  to  wnte  a decent  review, 
he  asked  us  to  do  it.  The  articles  appeared  in  the  paper  under  the  name:  “F.J.K”-Franz 
Josef  Kraft.  We  reviewed  everything;  Operettas,  Theater,  Dramas,  and  even  an  Opera. 

Of  course  we  got  free  tickets  to  all  performances.  The  performers  in  Worms  were  of  the 
old  school.  The  restaurant  “Wilder  Mann”  had  a large  auditorium  where  the  various 
shows  were  performed.  I remember  a group  called  “Rabvo.”  One  day  they  attempted  a 
performance  of  “Freischuetz.''’  a daring  feat  considering  their  abilities.  Rabvo  sang  the 
part  of  Kilian.  His  voice  managed  to  reach  a neither  a high  nor  a low  octave.  He 
gestures  were  droll  and  we  could  not  figure  out  whether  he  meant  to  point  up  or  down 
with  his  finger.  Our  review  was  quite  mild.  “Even  if  the  effect  was  missing,  the  will  was 
to  be  admired.” 

As  far  as  we  could  appreciate  them,  we  boys  loved  operettas.  In  our  estimation  they 
were  performed  with  understanding  and  by  comparatively  good  singers.  It  was  the  first 
time,  we  heard  “Mamselle  Margot”  (?)  in  “Fledermaus.”  I remember  that  my  brother 
Daniel  wrote  a review,  even  though  he  knew  nothing  about  music.  But  he  had  studied 
“Lessing”  diligently  and  wrote  his  critique  with  gusto.  “Oh  Joyous  Youth.”  All  this  was 
read  and  had  a certain  influence  on  the  readers  of  the  paper.  Thinking  back  I am 
astonished  at  our  youthful  audacity  with  which  we  judged  and  solved  all  the  problems  of 
politics  and  art. 

In  the  New  Year,  I once  again  published  a political  poem.  I remember  it  started  out 
with: 

do  you  stand  there,  and  hesitate  to  lower  your  rifles. 

Why  do  you  mourn  and  lament  without  end 
That  there  is  no  end  to  servitude  and  cowardice? 

That  all  opposition  is  in  vain? 

Rise  up” etc. 

A call  to  action  in  the  defense  of  Democracy!  This  too  showed  the  incredible  audacity, 
of  youth.  Only  the  lack  of  judgment  with  which  the  public  read  the  paper  in  those  days 
can  be  offered  as  an  excuse. 

My  mental  abilities  were  not  stymied  by  these  efforts;  on  the  contrary  they  only  grew.  1 
acquired  a certain  polish  and  style  and  quick  comprehension.  The  disadvantage:  Using 
too  many  cliches  in  searching  for  effect  and  arrogance  not  compatible  with  my  age. 

Of  course  all  this  only  had  to  do  with  my  journalistic  scribbling.  Dr.  Becker  saw  to  it, 
that  we  did  not  exceed  our  status  as  school  boys  and  put  our  studies  in  Latin  and  Greek 
ahead  of  other  activities.  Our  headmaster  saw  to  it,  that  we  became  so  proficient  in  those 
skills,  that  to  this  day  I can  still  recite  passages  of  “Antigone”.  Becker  was  not  aware  of 
our  journalistic  exploits.  Had  he  known,  we  would  have  been  in  big  trouble.  Since  he 
was  an  ardent  Nationalist,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  that  newspaper.  Rumors 
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circulated  of  course,  that  we  boys  had  a connection  with  the  paper,  but  we  were 
protected  by  our  anonymity,  such  as  the  signature  I mentioned:  “J.F.K.” 

It  became  evident  hat  he  was  unable  to  write  an  article  by  himself,  when  he  ran  for  the 
city  council  and  was  attacked  in  a pamphlet.  He  had  to  come  up  with  a reply  and  asked 
us  for  help.  Of  course  we  complied.  Our  handiwork  appeared  as  leaflets  and  circulated 
among  the  population.  Thus  we  entered  the  political  arena  at  an  early  age.  As  with 
religious  training,  early  impressions  left  their  mark.  Our  belief  was  formed  by  the 
opinions  and  life  style  of  our  home.  I maintained  my  liberal  political  views  throughout 
my  life,  but  without  any  personal  ambition  in  that  field. 

The  newspaper  was  constantly  in  need  of  financial  aid.  A retired  banker,  Mr.  Fuchs 
from  Heilbronn  who  was  part-owner  came  to  the  rescue.  He  was  highly  intelligent,  a 
gifted  writer  and  savvy  politician.  The  pleasant  personal  connections  remained  under  his 
leadership.  Eventually  he  had  to  sell  his  share  in  the  paper,  having  invested  a large  part 
of  his  personal  wealth  and  he  returned  to  Heilbronn  .There  he  became  the  director  of  the 
“Heilbronner  Gewerbebank.”  During  the  gold  rush,  he  lost  not  only  his  personal  wealth 
but  a lot  of  the  holdings  of  his  clients.  He  was  sentenced  to  a lengthy  prison  term  for 
fraudulent  dealings.  The  newspaper  in  Worms  continued  to  be  published  under  different 
ownership  and  with  a different  name  and  tendency.  In  my  time  the  paper  stood  in 
endless  opposition  to  Baron  von  Heyl,  who  at  that  time  was  still  a middle  class  citizen 
and  represented  Worms  in  the  parliament.  We  youngsters  wrote  a mocking  article  about 
that  nationalistic  politician  and  felt  deeply  honored  when  von  Heyl  scornfully  dismissed 
it.  I don’t  know  if  he  ever  found  out  just  who  wrote  it. . Rumor  had  it,  that  Schaefer  the 
co-owner  removed  Fuchs  from  the  paper  and  that  Heyl  helped  him  to  immigrate  to 
America.  (?) 

My  inclination  for  journalism  never  left  me.  My  high  school  years  came  to  a sudden 
end.  In  my  junior  year,  my  father  decided  that  my  brother  Daniel  should  go  to  university 
and  I should  enter  the  business  world.  Like  many  youngsters  I was  happy  to  escape  the 
rigors  and  restraints  of  school  and  gain  a certain  freedom.  I therefore  agreed  willingly.  I 
saw  the  current  commercial  world,  which  was  developing  in  Germany  as  a connection 
to  the  larger  economic  problems  both  in  theory  and  practice.  I took  courses  in  Social 
Economy  and  private  lessons  in  foreign  languages.  Then  the  young  graduate  had  to  find 
a job  with  a well  established  firm,  where  he  could  observe  the  Sabbath.  This  was 
accomplished  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Stein  and  I was  accepted  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
commercial  bank  of  Veit  A.  Homburger.  I traveled  with  my  father  to  the  home  (in 
Baden)  of  my  future  employer,  to  meet  with  him  and  find  a place  to  live. 

This  bank  was  probably  the  best  known  and  well  established  financial  institution  in  all 
of  Baden.  The  founder  was  an  elderly  gentleman  possessed  of  incredible  diligence  and 
scrupulous  honesty,  deeply  religious.  He  had  an  equally  imposing  wife  and  a son  who 
had  been  to  university  (now  city  councilor  Fritz  Homburger.)  Both  were  authorized 
managers  (notaries?)  of  the  House  of  Veit  A.  Homburger.  This  title  was  not  just  an 
honorable  one  for  the  lady.  She  took  an  active  part  and  intelligent  part  in  her  husband’s 
business.  . 

The  bank  and  apartment  were  located  on  the  same  premises,  an  old  but  practical  and 
comfortable  house.  When  we  arrived  in  Karlsruhe,  Father  and  I were  invited  for  lunch. 
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It  was  an  elegant  and  well  ordered  household.  All  kinds  of  delicacies  were  served.  The 
senior  chef  never  went  without  a Yarmulke.  The  honor  of  the  prayer  after  the  meal  fell 
to  me,  the  youngest  person  present.  Fortunately  I was  able  to  recite  the  whole  prayer  by 
heart  from  beginning  to  the  end.  Then  arrangements  were  made  for  my  room  and  board 
in  the  home  of  the  elderly  mother  of  a b2ink  employee.  With  a heavy  heart  I took  a 
tearful  leave  of  my  father,  feeling  suddenly  abandoned  and  lost.  Eventually  I overcame 
the  separation,  but  continued  to  feel  bouts  of  homesickness. 

The  youngest  apprentice  was  now  ready  to  start  working.  The  bank  was  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  owner,  his  wife  and  son  worked  in  a front  room  behind  a grilled 
window.  It  also  served  as  a reception  area.  The  cash  register  under  the  management  of  a 
Mr.  Ettlinger  was  located  there.  The  next  room  was  the  domain  of  the  bookkeeper  and 
next  to  it  an  area  for  a secretary  and  apprentices.  Apart  from  me,  there  was  an  older 
apprentice,  the  son  of  a doctor,  who  made  sure  that  I was  aware  of  his  superior  rank 
which  precluded  any  form  of  closer  acquaintanceship.  His  name  was  Theodore  but  I 
don’t  remember  his  last  name.  A messenger  named  Adam  (?)  a dignified  gentleman 
treated  us  apprentices  in  a fatherly  manner.  If  the  work  started  to  pile  up,  he  helped  out 
on  the  copy  machine,  stuffed  and  stamped  envelopes  and  generally  took  over  some  of 
our  tasks.  I gained  a lot  of  experience  in  those  days  and  was  able  to  learn  the  inner 
workings  of  a small  but  well  managed  financial  institution.  Now  and  then  I was  given 
the  job  of  taking  the  account  books  to  the  State  Bank  and  if  necessary  to  write  a letter. 
For  the  young  high  school  graduate,  who  considered  himself  somewhat  superior,  these 
chores  seemed  beneath  his  abilities.  The  lack  of  mental  stimulation  caused  me  to 
continue  my  studies  in  economics,  history  and  private  lessons  in  foreign  languages.  I 
was  aware  that  I had  the  opportunity  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  inner  working  of  such  an 
establishment,  by  becoming  an  astute  observer. 

Meanwhile  my  brother  David  had  entered  the  university  at  Heidelberg  as  a laws  student. 
I was  permitted  to  visit  him  now  and  then.  During  the  summer  I met  a number  of  his 
fellow  students,  a jolly  bunch,  who  looked  down  on  the  young  bank  employee  with  a 
certain  amount  of  disdain.  This  aroused  envy  and  feelings  of  missed  opportunity  in  me.  I 
too  would  have  liked  to  study  like  my  brother.  When  I mentioned  this  to  him  he  told  me 
to  let  my  father  know. 

Suddenly  we  were  confronted  with  a heavy  loss  in  the  family.  My  grandfather 
developed  pneumonia,  following  a short  illness  and  died.  I still  remember  the  grief  I felt 
upon  getting  the  news.  For  days  I walked  around  in  a daze  and  could  not  comprehend 
that  I would  never  see  his  kindly  countenance  again.  I went  to  Worms  immediately  to 
attend  the  funeral.  A large  group  of  mourners  attested  to  the  high  regard  in  which  the 
deceased  was  held. 

When  I returned  to  Karlsruhe,  1 wrote  a long  letter  to  my  father,  expressing  my  wishes 
for  my  future  and  begged  him  to  let  me  come  home  to  continue  my  studies  towards 
matriculation.  My  brother  supported  such  a move  as  well  as  my  dear  mother.  My  father 
acquiesced  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Homburger  about  his  decision  who,  though  taken  aback, 
made  no  difficulties  and  presented  me  with  book  on  German  history  and  one  on  the 
French  revolution  as  a parting  gift.  I must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  youngest 
apprentice  was  also  invited  to  the  wedding  of  their  only  daughter  to  a Mr.  Willstaetter. 
The  bride  was  homely  but  very  intelligent.  Willstaetter  a smart  and  elegant  man  entered 
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the  bank  as  a partner.  Together  with  his  brother  in  law  Fritz  he  became  instrumental  in 
modernizing  it.  At  my  time  the  Sabbath  was  strictly  observed  and  no  business 
transaction  took  place.  Whether  this  continued  under  the  new  management,  I don’t 
know.  The  wedding  was  very  opulent.  The  chief  gave  an  excellent  speech,  which  I still 
remember. 

Shortly  afterwards,  1 returned  home.  A lot  had  changed  in  my  absence.  Grandfather  was 
dead  and  my  brother  had  left  for  the  university.  1 returned  in  time  to  enter  the  Prima 
(last  year  of  high  school)  where  I felt  somewhat  strange,  sitting  next  to  students,  who 
had  been  a grade  below  me.  During  the  ceremony  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Sedan,  I 
was  chosen  by  the  teacher  to  recite  a patriotic  poem,  as  he  was  well  aware  of  my  gift  in 
that  area.  I took  great  pride  in  my  accomplishment. 

I passed  my  matriculation  exam  and  was  ready  for  college.  It  has  to  be  taken  into 
account,  that  my  brother  was  already  studying  jurisprudence.  I met  several  very 
sympathetic  gentlemen,  who  had  chosen  medicine  and  who  loved  their  profession.  I 
imagined  that  I too  could  achieve  something  extraordinary  in  that  field  and  determined 
to  study  medicine  and  become  a doctor.  I entered  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in  the 
summer  of  1878.  Once  again  I was  overcome  by  homesickness.  I was  not  aware  that 
these  feelings  emanated  from  a certain  dissatisfaction  and  discomfort. 

The  young  medical  student  still  far  from  his  goal  to  heal  the  sick  had  to  acquire  some 
serious  disciplinary  skills.  I had  to  study  chemistry,  biology,  anatomy,  zoology,  and  ? I 
found  chemistry,  taught  with  a sense  of  humor  by  an  eminent  professor,  very  interesting. 
This  famous  man  was  incredibly  modest.  When  he  mentioned  a certain  invention  of 
Kirchhoff  (?)  and  himself;  he  said:  “It  was  found...”  Bunsen  (?)a  tall  and  massive  man 
never  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  even  during  lectures,  though  he  did  not  actually 
smoke  it.  I can  only  picture  him  with  his  cigar.  He  stood  in  stark  contrast  to  his  best 
friend,  a little  man,  with  whom  he  walked  daily,  professor  Kopp,  the  author  of  “The 
History  of  Chemistry.”  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  two  walking  side  by  side.  I was  less 
interested  in  the  other  subjects.  It  seems  I had  not  inclination  for  them  and  found  them 
boring  and  dull.  In  other  words  I was  disillusioned.  During  lunch  with  friends  who 
studied  law,  I heard  that  they  were  enthusiastic  followers  of  Professor  Becker,  who 
managed  to  make  the  most  boring  lecture  interesting.  I also  knew  that  a doctor  friend  of 
my  brother  and  now  mine,  the  present  Dr.  Freundlich  in  Düsseldorf,  was  enthusiastic 
about  his  chosen  profession.  I discussed  my  misgivings  with  him,  doubting  that  I could 
overcome  my  dislike  for  anatomy.  As  a test,  I was  taken  to  the  anatomy  lab,  and  left 
shuddering.  That  settled  the  issue!  I was  still  in  my  first  semester  and  had  nothing  to 
loose.  I could  catch  up  on  the  study  of  law  without  causing  difficulties  for  my  family. 
This  way  the  doctor  became  a lawyer,  assured  that  this  was  my  final  decision. 

The  change  was  an  easy  one  as  unlike  in  medicine;  the  first  semester  was  more  geared 
towards  general  knowledge  and  further  education.  Emanuel  Becker  knew  how  to  present 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Roman  law  to  the  young  students  with  ingenuity  and  wit. 
During  these  lectures  his  pocket  knife  (?)  played  an  important  role.  He  used  it  to  make 
certain  observations,  turning  it  over  and  over  in  his  hand.  Apart  from  Becker  the  young 
student  heard  lectures  by?  the  historian  and  philosopher,  who  left  a lasting  impression, 
Kuno  Fischer  taught  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy.  An  ugly  man  with  a misshapen 
nose,  he  was  known  to  stand  in  front  of  a mirror  to  practice  the  pose  he  would  take 
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during  his  lectures.  Fischer  was  the  most  enthusiastic  teacher,  the  best  orator  whom  I 
ever  met.  He  gave  his  lectures  without  any  manuscript  or  notes,  clear  and  precise.  He 
recited  all  quotations  from  memory,  truly  astounding.  He  understood  and  delved  in  the 
lyrical  language  of  Goethe.  During  his  lectures  the  auditorium  was  packed.  It  was 
customary  in  Heidelberg  for  the  students  either  to  applaud  or  to  show  their 
dissatisfaction  by  stamping  loudly  with  their  feet.  If  a student  was  late,  disturbing  the 
attention,  he  was  greeted  by  a loud  grunting  noise,  which  caused  him  great 
embarrassment. 

Bluntschli  (?)  who  had  reached  an  advanced  age  celebrated  his  jubilee  at  that  time.  The 
students  took  an  active  part  in  the  celebration.  My  friend  and  colleague  Ludwig  Fuld  the 
delivered  the  congratulations  of  the  student  body  in  the  festive  decorated  auditorium. 

The  speech  was  meant  well,  but  too  pretentious,  in  contrast  to  the  modest  manner  with 
which  Bluntschli  expressed  his  thanks. 

My  social  circle  was  the  same  as  that  of  my  brother,  who  had  recently  left  Heidelberg.  I 
have  mentioned  the  medical  student  Freundlich  once  before.  A friend  of  my  brother,  he 
welcomed  me  warmly.  I boarded  in  the  strictly  kosher  home  of  a Mrs.  Mayer  who  lived 
on  the  main  road  leading  down  to  the  Neckar  River.  She  served  meals  to  Jewish  students 
and  it  was  there  that  we  formed  a certain  fellowship.  My  demands  were  very  simple.  We 
loved  and  revered  nature  and  explored  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Heidelberg  which 
compensated  for  the  pub  crawling  and  drinking  of  the  other  student’s  .But  we  did  enjoy 
going  to  outdoor  restaurants,  drink  punch  and  sing  our  student  songs  loudly  and  with 
enthusiasm.  Sometimes  we  got  together  in  one  of  the  old  Heidelberg  taverns  over 
foaming  steins  of  beer.  Once  in  a while  an  elderly  gentleman  joined  us,  a Baron 
Reichlin-Meldegg,  a docent  in  philosophy  who  held  forth  on  any  and  all  subjects.  Due 
to  hearing  problems  he  was  restricted  in  his  teaching  and  only  gave  one  course  unpaid 
which  some  students  audited  just  for  fun.  He  held  forth  with:”  Gentlemen,  we  humans 
are  bom  with  sense  and  intellect.”  Interruption  from  the  audience:  “One  does  not  notice 
it.”  That  is  how  the  debates  went  back  and  forth,  which  did  not  upset  our  philosopher  at 
all. 

Some  of  the  graduates  from  Worms  were  also  studying  in  Heidelberg.  Those  were  the 
Christians  with  whom  I also  had  some  contact.  I remember  one  evening  in  particular, 
when  the  atmosphere  was  elevated  by  alcohol.  We  had  dmnk  many  glasses  of  the  sweet 
May  wine,  and  were  singing  and  carousing  until  early  morning.  We  finally  made  our 
way  home  over  a bridge  which  no  longer  exists  I was  walking  with  a tipsy  former 
school  comrade  from  Worms.  Suddenly  my  friend  stopped  and  started  to  undress.  He 
folded  his  clothes  neatly  by  the  side  of  the  road.  I stood  there  completely  perplexed  until 
I realized  that  in  his  dmnken  stupor  he  thought  he  was  back  in  his  room,  ready  to  go  to 
bed.  It  was  an  effort  to  get  this  dmnkard  home. 

My  spare  time  was  taken  up  with  reading.  The  students  were  able  to  join  and  to  use  the 
reading  room  in  the  Museum  for  a minimal  fee.  I spent  many  hours  there  as  it  was  close 
to  the  University.  {Unable  to  read  next  sentence)  There  I read  that  Germany  was 
conquered  and  oppressed  by  the  Jews,  that  the  whole  country  was  dominated  by  them 
and  that  Germans  were  their  slaves!  This  pamphlet  presented  the  upshot  of  the  large 
anti-Semitic  sentiment,  which  soon  swept  over  Germany.  It  was  torture  for  me  to  read 
this  stuff.  I became  aware  that  our  patriotic  leanings  as  proud  Germans  did  not  prevent 
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the  “good  old  anti-Semitism.”  Among  the  Student  body  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  persecution  and  hatred  of  the  Jews  went  as  far  back  as  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
and  carried  over  into  the  nations  where  they  resided.  I wrote  a long  treatise  in  the 
visitor’s  book  wherein  I complained  that  pamphlets  like  that  should  be  removed,  or  at 
least  given  to  a Jewish  paper  for  an  equal  the  chance  to  reply.  I don’t  know  if  it  was  of 
any  use. 

The  summer  semester  was  over.  Happy  and  proud  1 returned  to  our  cozy  home,  warmly 
welcomed  by  my  parents  and  sister.  My  brother  had  come  home  also  and  once  again  we 
were  united  and  rooted  in  our  family  tradition.  I had  to  decide  where  to  spend  my 
second  semester.  At  the  suggestion  of  my  brother  I chose  Berlin  for  my  studies  in  1878. 
This  meant  going  far  away  from  home.  The  vacation  passed  far  too  quickly  and  I had  to 
start  on  the  big  trip.  Ludwig  Fuld,  whom  I had  mentioned  before,  wanted  to  study  in 
Berlin  as  well,  which  meant  that  we  could  travel  together.  I planned  to  travel  from 
Frankfurt  in  third  class.  Once  there,  it  was  decided  that  we  could  travel  in  fourth  class. 
We  were  to  break  up  the  trip  with  visit  to  the  married  sister  (of  Fuld).  We  boarded  with 
our  suitcases,  which  served  as  reasonable  comfortable  seats  and  the  train  gathered 
steam.  We  got  off  in?  where  we  were  warmly  received  in  the  home  of  the  sister.  At  the 
suggestion  of  our  hosts  we  stayed  in  somewhat  primitive  lodgings  overnight  in  town. 
Next  day  we  continued  to  Berlin.  During  the  trip  we  enjoyed  the  provisions  we  had 
received,  meeting  people  and  seeing  the  countryside.  Everything  appeared  new  and 
strange  to  us.  We  had  long  conversations  with  the  other  passengers,  who  were  amused 
by  our  dialect.  The  trip  did  not  seem  as  long,  as  sometimes  later  in  my  life,  when  I 
boarded  the  express  train  to  the  same  destination. 

Once  arrived,  we  gaped  open  mouthed.  It  was  the  first  time  I got  a glimpse  of  a hustling 
and  bustling  major  city.  After  wandering  around  for  a while,  we  found  2 rooms  for  rent 
near  the  University.  I took  the  smaller  room  and  the  larger  one  next  to  it  was  taken  by 
Fuld  and  a friend  of  his  from  Karlsruhe,  a medical  student.  Thus  settled,  I was  able  to 
register  for  various  courses. 

I had  met  a former  classmate  from  the  High  school  in  Worms,  originally  from 
Groelheim  (?)  in  the  Palatine.  His  name  was  Ludwig  Gross,  now  a county  court  judge 
and  very  musical.  He  would  have  liked  to  study  music,  but  his  parents  insisted  that  he 
enter  law  school.  Gross  was  a master  at  the  piano  and  played  several  other  instruments. 
Cello,  Viola  and  Oboe.  He  also  composed  very  pleasant  pieces  in  my  opinion.  We  soon 
became  inseparable  and  I learned  a great  deal  about  music  from  him.  I remember  that 
once  he  set  to  music  a sentimental  poem  of  mine  which  started  ''Snow  flakes  dance 
turbulently  earthward,  and  thoughts  are  in  turmoil  with  an  aching  heart.  Where  are  you 
who  pull  me  hither  and  yon...  ? ” a strange  poem  for  a 19  year  old  student,  probably 
inspired  by  homesickness  and  a certain  melancholy.  They  already  show  a definite 
character  trend.  The  composition  was  charming,  very  fitting  for  the  text.  While  I sang. 
Gross  accompanied  me  on  the  piano  to  general  acclaim.  At  his  suggestion  I also  became 
an  active  member  of  the  Stem  (?)  choral  group.  The  leader  was  the  gifted  painter  Paul 
Meierheim  (?)  Max  Bmch  was  the  conductor.  He  tested  our  abilities  and  seemed 
pleased.  He  came  from  the  Rhineland  and  was  looking  for  fresh  new  voices  for  his 
choir.  The  rehearsals  were  held  in  the  hotel  Armin  (?)  “Unter  den  Linden.”  One  was 
able  to  see  and  hear  the  musical  celebrities  of  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the  rehearsal,  we 
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had  the  pleasure  to  perform  some  of  those  songs.  The  chance  to  participate  in  major 
concerts  is  indelibly  edged  in  my  mind.  I had  the  rare  pleasure  to  hear  the  great 
Wagnerian  singer,  Theodore?  He  sang  the  King’s?  By  Heim,  accompanied  by  the  most 
famous  Berlin  music  critic  of  his  time,  Hans  Ehrlich  (?)  The  power  of  this  performance 
touched  the  entire  audience.  Another  time  we  performed  an  Oratorio  by  that  genius, 
Rubinstein,  with  him  as  conductor.  Bruch  rehearsed  the  oratorio  but  the  performance 
was  under  the  baton  of  Rubinstein.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  master,  who  held  his  audience 
in  thrall,  was  such  that  his  baton  flew  from  his  hands  into  the  auditorium.  The  reviews 
praised  the  performance  and  the  choir  highly. 

One  day  I was  asked  to  perform  as  an  extra  at  the  opera  house  together  with  Gross.  One 
had  to  reply  in  writing  to  this  request.  We  showed  up  promptly  at  the  wardrobe 
department  and  together  with  many  others  were  given  the  costume  of  an  Italian 
fisherman  and  instructed  what  we  were  to  do.  We,  who  were  used  to  the  illusion  of  a 
performance  viewed  from  the  audience,  were  disappointed  at  the  commotion  behind  the 
stage.  It  was  a sobering  experience  and  we  were  glad  when  it  was  over.  But  we  enjoyed 
many  performances  as  spectators.  As  students  we  were  able  to  buy  tickets  at  a much 
reduced  price.  I saw  a first  class  French  tragedy  at  the  Royal  Theater,  “The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii.”  a spectacular  performance.  I was  able  to  see  and  hear  many  wonderful  plays 
and  operas.  In  the  concert  hall  in  Friedrich  Strasse,  I met  the  good  old  bourgeoisie  of 
Berlin,  who  were  not  yet  attuned  to  more  modem  entertainment.  It  also  served  as  a 
potential  “marriage  market”  where  social  contacts  were  made. 

The  National  Art  Gallery  and  several  Museums  were  very  close  to  the  University  and 
attracted  many  of  us  students.  Between  lectures  we  often  visited  the  Parliament  which 
also  served  as  a place  to  keep  warm  during  the  cold  winter  months.  Sitting  in  the 
gallery,  I heard  great  classical  orators  and  delegates  from  Pmssia  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  I had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  historical  debates,  which  impressed  and 
roused  me.  I seem  to  remember  discussions  concerning  Jews.  I particularly  hated 
Stoecker.  But  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  1 listened  to  the  delegates  Heimel  (?) 
Ludwig  (?)  and  Richter,  who  advocated  for  equal  rights  for  Jews.  I was  pained,  that 
nobody  in  the  government  spoke  up  in  for  us.  The  anti-Semitic  sentiment  in  the  year 
1878  was  led  by  that  court  preacher  Stoecker  and  other  dubious  elements.  Stoecker 
spoke  at  public  rallies,  where  fanatical  elopements  in  the  audience  applauded  his  ideas.  I 
was  sorely  tempted  to  speak  out  in  opposition  at  such  a meeting,  until  I saw  the  fate  of 
an  acquaintance  who  had  dared  to  do  so.  He  was  shouted  down  and  mishandled  by  the 
crowd.  Instead  I made  myself  heard  in  the  academic  circles  at  the  University. 

Despite  all  the  pleasures  and  entertainments  that  this  world  city  offered,  I did  not 
neglect  my  studies.  In  the  lecture  hall  I sat  next  to  a Mr.  von  Hausemann  (?)  It  was  not 
customary  to  introduce  oneself  I learned  his  name  by  accident.  One  day  my  neighbor 
pointed  to  Semitic  looking  students  and  observed:  “It  is  incredible,  one  is  surrounded  by 
Jews  every  where”.  Me:  “And  one  of  them  sits  right  next  to  you.”  An  embarrassed 
apology  followed.  Since  seats  were  changed  constantly,  Mr.  von  Hausemann  was  spared 
the  indignity  of  sitting  next  to  a Jew  again. 

I studied  National  Economy  with  Adolf  Wagner,  whose  lectures  were  dry  and  abstract. 
There  were  a number  of  well  knovm  docents,  one  of  whom  spoke  in  such  low  tones  it 
was  difficult  to  hear...  Dreitschke  (?)  inflamed  his  listeners  with  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
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but  did  not  make  such  an  impression  on  me.  Despite  that  fact  that  he  had  good  friends 
among  the  Jews,  he  showed  a hostile  attitude  towards  them. 

Among  my  acquaintances  was  a young  author,  Mr.  Berendt,  who  was  very  shy.  One  day 
he  asked  me,  if  I would  read  a literary  essay  he  had  written  to  Dreitschke  and  ask  him 
whether  it  could  be  included  the  yearbook.  Fuld  and  I went  to  Dreitschke,  who  greeted 
us  most  cordially.  He  rejected  the  essay  as  unsuitable  for  the  magazine.  Since  he  was 
almost  deaf,  communication  took  place  by  writing  down  one’s  request  on  a piece  of 
paper. 

One  day  1 went  with  Fuld  to  visit  the  prison  in  Moabit.  As  law  students  we  were  allowed 
in.  It  was  the  day  when  visitors  of  prisoners  were  also  admitted.  1 still  see  a weeping 
woman  in  front  of  me,  dressed  in  black,  who  came  to  visit  her  son.  A young  man  sat  in 
his  cell,  working  and  ignoring  us,  who  were  brought  in  to  observe  him.  In  a courtyard 
prisoners  were  taken  for  a walk,  strictly  separated  from  each  other.  The  church  was 
divided  in  such  a manner  that  the  men  could  only  see  the  altar,  not  each  other.  However 
lively  communication  was  made  possible  by  knocking  on  walls  in  a sort  of  code. 

I had  kept  my  journalistic  connection  with  the  Neue  Zeitung  in  Worms  by  sending 
reports  in  form  of  a letter  from  Berlin;  of  course  without  remuneration.  Fuld  joined  me 
in  this  endeavor.  . My  only  reward  was  a free  copy  of  the  paper  and  a personal 
introduction  to  Eugen  Richter.  One  day  armed  with  the  introductory  letter,  1 went  to 
visit  the  bachelor  quarters  of  this  famous  politician.  He  lived  far  out  at  the  end  of 
Friedrich  Strasse.  I found  Richter  buried  under  heaps  of  papers,  books  and  magazines. 
The  short  meeting  disappointed  me.  I had  hoped  to  express  my  enthusiasm  and  talk  to 
this  well  known  free-thinking  Parliamentarian.  Instead  all  I was  able  to  utter  were  a few 
self  conscious  sentences.  Richter  explained  just  what  was  required  to  gain  entrance  into 
the  field  of  journalism.  Since  it  was  not  my  aim  to  follow  that  profession,  his  advice  was 
useless.  Despite  the  unsatisfactory  encounter,  1 was  proud  to  have  met  this  prominent 
politician  and  to  converse  with  him  personally.  Sometimes  1 glimpsed  the  aged  Emperor 
at  the  historic  (?)  comer  window  which  was  visible  from  the  University. 

My  sister  Ida  celebrated  her  15“’  or  lb’“  birthday  in  November  ’78.  Far  from  home,  1 
sent  her  a cookbook  as  a present  inscribed  with  a poetic  dedication.  I think  she  still  has 
it  in  her  possession  to  this  day.  ‘78/79  turned  out  to  be  a very  harsh  winter.  I seem  to 
remember  that  the  Rhine  River  was  frozen  over.  Berlin  was  in  the  grip  of  a barbaric 
cold.  The  younger  generation  survived  even  without  skiing  or  sledding  but  ice  skating 
was  a major  attraction.  Berlin  turned  its  parks  and  open-air  taverns  into  skating  rinks, 
one  very  close  to  where  I lived.  The  city  offered  its  young  people  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  enjoy  life  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  we  became  quite  blase.  But  by  and  large  we 
did  not  neglect  our  obligations.  Given  all  those  many  impressions  and  opportunities 
advanced  the  education  and  development  of  the  young  mind. 

Of  course  we  observed  strictly  kosher  laws  in  Berlin.  The  restaurant  where  1 took  most 
of  my  meals  was  not  first  lass.  Polish  co-religionist  and  many  Jews  from  Galicia 
frequented  the  place.  I sometimes  got  the  impression  that  some  of  the  patrons  were 
smugglers.  Fuld  and  Mannsbach  (?)  had  taken  me  there,  but  we  were  glad  that  after  a 
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while  we  were  introduced  by  an  acquaintance  to  a decent  Jewish  widow,  not  far  from 
where  we  lived,  and  where  were  able  to  get  our  meals.. 

The  winter  semester  was  over  and  I returned  home,  again  on  the  train  fourth  class 
together  with  Fuld  and  Gross  and  some  other  acquaintances.  Once  again  I could  enjoy 
the  Easter  vacation  with  my  family,  siblings  and  old  friends. 

The  third  semester  took  place  in  Leipzig.  A school  friend  who  matriculated  from  the 
gymnasium  in  ’79,  Joseph  Seppel  Cahn,  joined  me.  He  is  the  brother  of  professor 
Arnold  Cahn,  now  a doctor  in  Strasburg.  Seppel  was  the  son  of  affluent  parents, 
therefore  we  traveled  in  third  class.  In  Nuemberger  Strasse  in  the  Leipzig  we  found  the 
perfect  lodgings  consisting  of  a living-bedroom  combination.  During  that  semester  we 
became  nearly  inseparable.  Our  ways  parted  only  during  mealtimes.  I ate  in  a Jewish 
restaurant  recommended  by  my  brother  and  frequented  by  a number  of  Russian  Jews  in 
the  fur  trade,  especially  during  the  time  of  the  trade  fair.  One  could  observe  the  most 
beautiful  Christ  like  (?)  types.  At  that  time  I got  cured  of  the  notion  that  all  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews  were  “Schnorrers”  (Beggars).  I observed  how  much  wealth,  work  and 
intelligence  our  European  co-religionists  possessed.  Of  course  wealth  and  education  can 
take  different  forms.  A Russian  Jew,  a Mr.  Herrmann  ate  with  us.  This  gentleman  wore 
a huge  diamond  on  his  finger,  yet  his  hands  were  always  dirty. 

I expected  to  find  a large  beautiful  Synagogue  in  such  a big  city  with  a first  class  orator 
as  Rabbi.  What  I did  find  was  quite  different;  an  insignificant  building  with  a rather 
small  congregation  participating  in  the  services.  The  Rabbi,  a Dr.  Goldschmidt,  I 
believe,  was  far  from  charismatic  and  his  sermons  were  dry  and  dull.  How  I missed  the 
brilliant  pulpit  orations,  which  I heard  as  an  apprentice  in  Karslruhe  by  Rabbi  Dr. 
Schwarz. 

Of  course  Leipzig  did  not  offer  the  same  literary  and  artistic  opportunities  as  Berlin. 

Still  it  left  some  lasting  impressions  on  me.  Most  of  all  the  theater.  Angelo  Neumann 
was  the  director  of  the  opera.  ? Choirmaster  had  recently  changed  from  actress  to  singer 
and  was  considered  the  foremost  interpreter  of  Wagner  arias  in  Germany.  The  husband 
and  wife  team  Vogl  (?)  came  from  Munich  and  I heard  a number  of  first  class  Wagner 
operas.  I will  never  forget  a performance  by  Adolf  Klein  in  “Faust”  at  the  theater.  On 
the  lighter  side  Marie  Geislinger  triumphed  in  operettas  in  the  old  theater.  I recall  with 
pleasure  several  performances.  I also  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  Symphonies 
conducted  by  Buelow  as  well  as  his  piano  recitals.  Leipzig  fostered  a lively  student 
movement.  There  was  an  academic  social-economic  group,  which  I attended  now  and 
then.  Eugen  Kallmann,  who  became  a good  friend,  was  one  of  the  leading  brains  and  a 
radical  Socialist.  One  day  the  founder  of  the  civilian  unions  Max  Hirsch  gave  a lecture, 
Kallmann  countered  with  arguments  in  the  harshest  manner.  The  leader  was  Max  Wirth, 
also  with  radical  liberal  and  socialist  views.  Shortly  afterwards  he  played  a leading  role 
in  an  anti-Semitic  movement  and  became  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  the  “Fourth 
Dimension”  a connection  to  the  “Wagner  society”.  I always  kept  my  distance  from  all 
those  groups. 

The  opportunity  arose,  to  lend  support  and  organize  the  Jewish  Student  Union.  1 took  an 
active  part  in  this  endeavor  and  met  a number  of  students  with  whom  I became  good 
friends.  But  in  later  years  we  lost  touch  “Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.”  There  I met  Held, 
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the  son  of  the  owner  of  a bank  in  Nuremberg,  who  became  a lawyer  and  minister  of 
justice,  Felix  Bondi,  now  an  attorney  in  Dresden,  the  lawyer  for  Mrs.  Torselli  (?)  in  her 
divorce  proceedings.  Then  there  were  two  cousins,  both  from  Leipzig.  One,  Epstein  was 
a Naturalist,  the  other  Fraenkel  a Jurist.  The  latter  was  a bom  orator.  He  became  a 
journalist  and  party  secretary.  Due  to  his  oratorical  gift,  he  was  a person  of  some  note  in 
academic  student  circles.  Personally  I preferred  Epstein,  with  whom  I became  quite 
close.  The  old  Socialist  leader  Liebknecht,  was  as  a tutor  and  also  fiiend  in  their  home. 
Epstein  himself  was  an  idealist.  1 always  regret  that  we  lost  touch  with  each  other, 
Leipzig  as  such  is  not  a very  interesting  city.  But  1 remember  a trip  in  the  surrounding 
area.  On  a beautiful  summer  evening,  we  took  a trip  into  the  surrounding  area  and 
suddenly  found  ourselves  in  a kind  of  primeval  forest,  with  trees  lining  both  sides  of  a 
small  river.  A group  of  children  approached  on  the  opposite  bank,  members  of  a choir 
on  their  way  home.  We  exchanged  cheerful  greetings.  In  the  encroaching  darkness 
under  the  shadows  of  the  trees  shimmering  upon  the  water,  everything  appeared  like  a 
beautiful  dream.  That  evening  is  engraved  on  my  mind  forever. 

For  a budding  Jurist,  Leipzig  was  the  place  to  study  .1  listened  to  prosecution  cases  by 
Binding  (?)  civil  law  taught  by  Wach  and  German  Justice  by  Stobler  (?)  Binding  and 
Kuno  Fischer,  ^ professor  of  German  were  able  to  captivate  and  inspire  the  entire 
student  body  with  their  powerful  personalities  and  eloquence.  I studied  prosecution 
cases  and  read  “Carolina”  (?)  the  law  enactment  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  inspiring  to 
hear  Binding  lecture  and  explain  the  significance  of  that  subject  The  auditorium  was 
filled  to  the  last  seat  during  his  lecture  and  we  were  sorry  when  the  bell  announced  the 
end  of  the  class..  Wach  (?)  too  was  a gifted  speaker.  But  he  lacked  the  quality 
of.Binding.  I always  had  the  impression  that  he  was  talking  to  a qualified  lawyer  rather 
than  to  a student,  who  still  needed  to  have  the  subject  analyzed.  One  was  amazed  by  his 
knowledge,  but  unable  to  follow  his  ideas.  Consequently  one  was  overcome  by  a sort  of 
intellectual  fatigue.  Stobbe’s  (?)lectures  were  robust  and  simple,.  The  talks  by  ? the 
father  of  the  classic  National  Economy,  while  interesting  were  interrupted  by  his 
constantly  clearing  his  throat,  obviously  a chronic  condition  of  the  old  gentleman. 

I mentioned  before,  that  I attended  lectures  given  professor  Zoellner  about  the  “Fourth 
Dimension.”  This  subject  attracted  a large  number  of  students,  given  the  current 
conditions  in  Leipzig.  Zoellner  was  an  astrophysicist,  supposedly  one  of  the  most 
famous.  About  a year  before  I came  to  Leipzig,  a Mr.  (?)  came  from  America.  By 
demonstrating  some  weird  experiments,  he  managed  to  completely  befuddle  the 
“brilliant”  minds  of  the  professors.  With  the  aid  of  a ? he  demonstrated  an  experiment. 

The  invited  professors,  who  were  considered  totally  reliable  and  without  any  connection 
to  the  American  were  asked  to  choose  a book.  On  some  of  the  pages  certain  words  were 
underlined.  The  entire  process  was  overseen  by  an  neutral  party.  Then  the  book  was 
sealed  shut  and  put  into  a box  which  was  then  placed  into  a cupboard.  His  experiment 
would  show  that  apart  from  the  three  known  dimensions  , Length,  Breadth,  and 
Thickness,  there  existed  a fourth  dimension,  not  known  to  us.  If  this  idea  was  correct, 
then  we  should  be  able  to  be  in  a position  to  look  pa.st  three  dimension  and  to  the  be  able 
to  read  the  underlined  words.  ? declared  himself  able  to  undertake  this  task  with  the 
help  of  a Medium.  He  astonished  the  assembled  group,  when  the  Medium  read  the 
correct  words  and  passages  (of  the  sealed  book.)  Several  of  the  professors  gave  up  their 
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previous  doubts.  The  famous  surgeon  ? Zoellner  and  several  others  became  adherents  of 
the  4*'’  dimension  idea  for  a while.  Zoellner  the  most  convinced  adherent  delved  deeply 
into  this  phenomena.  Nobody  else  was  bold  enough  to  give  a lecture  on  the  subject. 
Zoellner  also  wrote  a number  of  books  about  it.  He  was  an  anti-Semite.  This  mental 
aberration  came  to  him  via  the  forth  dimension.  Supposedly  his  Harmonium  suddenly 
played  the  melody  to  the  words:’  Throw  him  out,  the  Jew  Itzig”  without  anybody  sitting 
and  playing  it.  I have  to  admit  that  Zoellner  answered  all  questions  posed  him  with 
brilliant  wit.  Since  I found  out  that  there  are  mono-maniacs  where  the  affected 
person  seems  clear  and  sensible,  I began  to  understand  many  of  Zoellner’ s ideas.  At  the 
time  I heard  that  Zoellner  attributed  all  those  miracles,  dreams  and  telepathic 
phenomena  to  the  fourth  dimension. 

I studied  judicial  medicine  with  Beklam  (?)  a stout  “bon  vivant.”  The  lectures  consisted 
mostly  of  anecdotes  and  jokes.  I forgot  to  mention  that  now  and  then  we  visited  the 
nearby  beer  cellars.  There  we  got  to  appreciate  a strange  drink  called?  In  my  opinion  a 
horrible  brew.  The  locals  downed  it  with  great  relish. 

The  summer  semester  was  over  and  we  returned  home.  I felt  that  I had  learned 
something  and  widened  my  horizon.  I wanted  to  finish  my  last  3 semesters  of  judicial 
studies  in  Giessen.  My  brother  had  been  there  and  passed  his  final  exams  with  great 
success.  It  was  also  an  advantage  to  attend  a small  university  after  Heidelberg,  Berlin 
and  Leipzig.  The  student  comes  in  much  closer  contact  with  his  professors  and  achieves 
some  practical  knowledge.  The  main  idea  was  to  get  to  know  the  professors  who  gave 
the  final  exams.  The  trip  from  Worms  to  Giessen  which  I made  frequently  was  not  long. 
Through  my  brother’s  introduction,  I quickly  became  familiar  with  Giessen.  He 
belonged  to  a circle  of  students  from  Mainz  and  was  a close  fi-iend  of  Caspar  Klein,  now 
a Minister  of  Justice  in  Worms  and  the  recently  deceased  Ferdinand  Boerkel.  Those 
three  studied  for  the  final  exams  together  and  became  close  friends.  A brother  of 
Boerkel,  who  was  in  the  same  semester  as  1 came  to  Giessen  also  to  finish  his  studies  It 
was  natural  that  we  too  would  follow  in  our  brother’s  foot  steps  and  soon  became  well 
acquainted.  Even  though  were  of  a very  different  disposition  our  friendship  continued 
until  the  untimely  death  of  Franz  Boerkel,  who  had  taken  part  in  an  experimental 
treatment  in  a sanatorium  in  Arosa.  Boerkel  was  genetically  afflicted  with  Tuberculosis. 
During  his  student  years,  he  appeared  to  be  strong  and  healthy,  full  of  life  and  vigor.  He 
was  the  center  of  every  gathering,  given  his  personality,  oratory  skills  and  bubbly 
personality.  By  contrast,  1 was  quiet  and  introverted,  with  a more  contemplative  nature; 
though  in  those  days  of  my  youth  1 possessed  a certain  amount  of  youthful  joy  and 
spirit.  But  we  got  along  very  well  and  soon  became  inseparable.  We  took  the  same 
courses  with  the  same  professors.  We  started  with  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  faculty,  professor  Wasserleben  (?)We  introduced  ourselves.  “My 
name  is  Boerkel”.  “Are  you  the  brother  of  Mr.  Boerkel  who  graduated  last  year?  “Yes, 
Sir.”  “My  name  is  Loeb”...  “Are  you  the  brother  of  Mr.  Loeb,  who  graduated  last 
year?”  “Yes  Professor.”  “So  you  two  must  be  brothers  also.”  Boerkel  insisted  later  on 
that  1 replied  obsequiously  with  a loud  “Yes”. 

Then  we  studied  with  Franz  Erhard  von  Liszt.  He  had  recently  advanced  from  docent  in 
Graz  to  professor  in  Giessen.  He  looked  very  young  still.  I repeated  my  performance 
and  introduced  myself  with:  “My  name  is...”  “You  name  is  Loeb  and  you  are  the 
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brother  of  Loeb,  who  took  his  exams  last  year.”  I was  dumbfounded.  “Your  voice  and 
manner  of  speech  are  so  similar  that  I would  have  recognized  you  anywhere,”  Liszt 
replied.  This  little  episode  just  shows  the  memory  skill  and  astuteness  of  this  famous 
jurist.  During  my  1 V2  years  of  study  I took  courses  with  Kretzmar  (?)Gareis  (?)  Lothar 
Seuffer  (?)  and  ? Among  all  those  jurists,  Liszt  was  the  most  inspirational.  Together 
with  some  friends,  I took  part  in  a discussion  on  the  “laws  of  neglect”  (?)  (rest  of 
sentence  cannot  be  read.)  Every'  two  weeks  this  course  had  different  participants.  Liszt 
held  it  in  his  home  and  announced  that  once  finished,  we  would  be  his  guests  at  a simple 
supper.  Thus  the  atmosphere  became  one  of  familiarity  and  warmth  .It  elicited 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  from  the  students.  Usually  his  young  wife  also  joined  us  for  the 
meal.  She  was  a charming  Austrian  aristocrat.  After  our  lecture  on  all  those  legal 
subjects  Liszt  changed  the  conversation  and  entertained  his  guests  with  interesting 
anecdotes  about  his  own  life  and  experiences.  This  was  at  a time  when  liberalism  was 
frowned  upon  by  the  Austrian  government.  Students  met  in  the  reading  rooms  of  the 
library  where  they  gave  voice  to  their  liberal  ideals..  This  prompted  the  government  to 
shut  them  down.  The  proceeds  were  turned  over  to  the  state.  In  order  to  forestall  any 
such  future  attempts,  it  was  decided  to  turn  over  the  funds  to  Mr.  von  Liszt,  the 
representative  of  the  group  should  the  occasion  arise  again.  As  a result  of  student  protest 
and  demonstrations,  the  government  decided  to  dissolve  all  academic  societies.  The 
minister  of  culture  called  the  young  docent  Liszr  from  Graz  and  announced  that  loyalty 
was  expected  from  him,  that  he  should  not  take  part  in  demonstrations  demanding  a new 
Democracy  in  government.  Liszt  replied  “Your  Excellency,  surely  you  do  not  want  me 
to  become  a traitor  of  my  students.  You  can  never  expect  that  of  me.  “In  that  case  you 
cannot  gain  further  employment  in  Austria.”  The  minister  told  him.  Liszt  had  been 
determined  to  become  a lawyer  in  Vienna  or  Graz.  Then  a letter  arrived  from  Giessen, 
which  assured  his  academic  career.  Today  he  is  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent 
experts  on  criminal  law  at  the  University  in  Berlin.  But  he  never  lost  the  belief  in 
freedom  and  liberalism.  Despite  his  relaxed  relationship  with  his  students,  he  was 
feared  as  an  examiner.  The  students  were  aware  that  they  could  not  get  away  with 
anything.  They  soon  realized  that  he  could  not  be  manipulated  and  that  lack  of 
preparedness  had  its  consequences.  One  day  the  conversation  turned  to  the  use  of  illegal 
actions  during  an  exam.  One  student  said  half  jokingly,  that  in  order  to  receive  a good 
grade  he  had  brought  along  some  notes,  which  he  had  taken  previously.  The  result  was 
that  during  the  next  test  the  students  were  not  permitted  to  bring  along  any  piece  of 
paper  whatsoever.  The  entire  faculty  approved  this  edict. 

When  it  was  my  turn  to  pass  the  exam,  I was  not  tested  by  List,  as  he  had  taken  a 
position  at  another  University,  shortly  before.  In  his  place  I was  called  before  the 
criminal  judge  Kries  (?)  As  a representative  of  the  trade  commission,  he  was  incredibly 
diligent  and  rather  fearsome.  He  was  also  active  in  politics,  a member  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  representing  Giessen  for  several  years.  Rumor  had  it,  that  during  recess  he  wrote 
pamphlets  on  trade  laws  for  the  government.  After  traveling  all  night  from  Berlin  to 
Giessen,  he  was  able  to  give  his  usual  lecture  in  the  morning.  A Bavarian  by  birth,  his 
penchant  for  drink  was  also  well  known.  He  spoke  with  a strong  Bavarian  accent.  A 
complet4e  contrast  was  Lothar  Seuffert,  also  a Bavarian,  with  whom  I studied  litigation 
law.  Seuffert  was  on  the  advisory  commission  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  during  the 
seventies.  It  was  rumored  that  thanks  to  his  outstanding  service  he  was  offered  the  post 
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of  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  However  he  refused,  believing  that  he 
was  not  qualified  for  such  a position.  Indeed  I never  heard  a professor  who  lacked  the 
gift  of  speech  to  such  an  extend.  He  hesitated  at  every  word,  fighting  to  express  himself 
But  what  he  said  was  perfect.  The  depth  of  his  analysis  made  up  for  the  difficulty  of 
expressing  himself  He  was  a source  of  inspiration  on  judicial  thought.  During  my 
student  years  Seuffert  was  a dean  at  the  University.  One  day  he  invited  a number  of 
students  to  his  home.  I was  proud  to  be  one  of  them.  Also  invited  was  a law  student 
named  Nagel,  now  district  administrator  in  Darmstadt.  During  dinner  he  told  us,  that  he 
owned  a pipe,  which  gave  forth  the  fragrance  of  woodruff  when  smoked.  “I  want  to  tell 
you  something,  dear  fellow”  Seuffert  said;  “Take  your  pipe,  put  it  into  a bowl  filled  with 
punch,  but  for  goodness  sake,  don’t  invite  me!”  The  general  laughter  that  followed 
proved  how  deficient  in  humor  this  story  appeared.  Seuffert  took  a liking  to  me.  I still 
have  papers  where  he  wrote  favorable  comments  and  critiques.  Of  course  my  parents 
were  pleased  by  the  praises  of  this  eminent  professor. 

The  course  given  by?  about  Church  and  State  Law  was  extremely  boring.  He  read  from 
prepared  texts  and  gave  the  same  lecture  every  semester.  I had  the  notebook  of  my 
brother  and  was  able  to  copy  most  of  the  pertinent  information. 

Since  time  immemorial  the  course  on  church  law  began  with:  “In  ancient  times  there 
existed  an  ecclesiastic  church”  etc.  He  had  the  habit  while  lecturing  about  ? to  throw  his 
papers  around,  {rest  of  sentence  cannot  be  read)  As  a main  topic  he  chose  the  so-called 
pseudo  declarations,  vie.  the  forged  documents,  which  partially  explained  the  power  of 
the  Popes  in  the  church.  ? had  written  some  scholarly  treaties  on  this  subject.  He  was 
certain  that  he  achieved  significant  results.  He  relished  using  this  subject  in  his  exams.  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  be  tested  by  him  in  this  special  field.  I was  able  to  recite  my  answers 
by  heart.  Satisfied  he  released  me  from  further  questions.  He  turned  to  my  neighbor, 
now  the  freethinking  delegate  Reh,  and  continued  with  his  questions.  This  student  was 
not  in  the  enviable  position  to  recite  the  material  word  by  word.  He  cited  ideas,  far 
removed  from  ? position.  “Did  you  study  this  field  on  your  own?”  ? asked  sarcastically 
and  turned  to  the  next  candidate.  (Unable  to  read  next  paragraph) 

He  read  all  this  from  a notebook  which  was  so  yellowed,  that  we  realized  that  it  had 
been  in  use  for  a very  long  time.  Only  at  the  very  end  a few  pages  were  inserted  from 
which  we  students  were  given  scant  information  about  current  German  constitutional 
laws.  Yet  W.  was  the  representative  of  the  university  and  member  of  the?  Now  and  then 
Liszt  scoffed  at  his  old  colleague’s  ideas. 

A representative  of  the  National  Economy  (?)  was  professor?  a man  with  a long  beard. 
He  was  an  excellent  skater  with  a pleasant  demeanor.  .It  was  a surprise  to  hear  him 
speak,  since  he  had  a rather  high  pitched  voice  He  gained  some  renown  as  a statistician 
and  explored  the  effect  that  the  power  and  taxation  in  Prussia  had  on  the  price  of 
commodities.  At  that  time  there  were  spirited  discussions  about  the  tariff  on  provisions. 
Together  with  some  friends  I took  part  in  a statistical  exercise.  Nothing  much  came  out 
of  these  sessions  which  turned  out  to  be  a waste  of  time.  The  lectures  of?  were  rather 
boring,  without  many  new  ideas.  They  seemed  downright  naive  at  times.  ? Believed 
that  Socialism  and  its  practical  application  could  be  initiated  via  a central  accounting 
system  covering  the  consumption  of  commodities.  In  the  event  of  war,  the  enemy  would 
strife  to  gain  control,  thereby  destroying  the  economy  of  the  country.  ? too  read  from  a 
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notebook  which  contained  few  new  ideas.  I still  had  the  papers  of  my  brother  so  never 
bothered  to  write  anything  down.  One  day  the  professor  addressed  me  in  class  with: 

“Mr.  Loeb,  you  are  about  to  learn  something  new,  which  you  will  not  find  in  the 
exercise  book  of  your  brother.  You  will  have  to  w rite  it  down  yourself.” 

It  was  an  advantage  that  the  Jurists  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  docents.  On  the 
one  hand  the  academic  freedom  suffered  somewhat,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was 
plenty  of . scholarly  stimulation  and  one  was  able  to  come  to  an  independent  conclusion. 
During  the  last  3 semesters  one  became  aware  that  after  a time  of  having  searched  for 
and  found  general  inspiration  one  had  to  achieve  a certain  goal,  which  was  to  pass  the 
first  judicial  exam  as  well  as  possible.  One  studied  with  more  intensity  and 
concentration.  Friends  got  together  to  master  the  material,  discuss  and  dissect  it. 

I too  prepared  myself  together  with  a friend  from  Worms.  Theodor  Schmitt.  In  Worms 
we  hardly  had  any  contact.  Schmitt  and  his  brother  now  the  second  Mayor  of  Mainz, 
were  generally  considered  to  be  anti-Semitic.  I met  them  again  in  Giessen  among  a 
circle  of  friends  about  which  I will  write  more.  We  became  quite  close,  much  more  so 
than  in  Worms. 

The  meeting  place  in  Giessen  for  our  group  was  the  Cafe  Leib.  We  became  known  as 
“Leibianer”  Sharing  food  and  drink;  we  formed  a close  personal  bond.  Originally  there 
were  mostly  students  from  Mainz,  friends  of  my  brother  who  had  banded  together. 
During  my  time  a number  of  “non-Mainzers”  had  joined  in.  I sometimes  had  the  feeling 
that  I belonged  to  a real  student  fraternity.  I can’t  mention  all  the  names  who  were  part 
of  that  circle  during  my  time  in  Giessen.  1 will  only  write  about  a few  with  whom  I was 
quite  close.  There  was  Emil  Goettelmann,  now  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Mainz.  We  both 
came  from  Worms,  where  Goettelmann  had  attended  the  Gymnasium  for  a year,  before 
moving  to  Mainz,  where  his  father  had  been  transferred.  We  had  met  in  Leipzig  where 
we  got  together  now  and  then,  but  became  much  closer  in  Giessen.  Goettelmann  was 
also  a friend  of  Franz  Boerkel.  He  used  to  preside  with  aplomb  over  official  get- 
togethers  of  the  “Leibianer”  helped  by  an  excellent  wine.  The  senior  member  of  our 
group  was  Karl  Heim,  also  from  Worms.  He  later  became  a professor  of  Electro- 
technique and  Physics  at  the  Polytechnic  in  Hanover.  He  was  the  brother  of  another 
friend  of  mine,  Heinz  Heim  a painter  who  died  young.  Heim  was  a highly  gifted 
musician.  He  managed  to  organize  a first  class  quartet  which  performed  wonderful 
student  music  and  songs.  All  those  with  a voice  had  to  participate.  I often  sang  a song  or 
two  together  with  Goettlelmann.  I specially  remember  what  a strong  impression  I left 
with  my  rendition  of  “The  ugly  Einrichtung  (arrangement?)”  Hugo  Ganz  had  added  a 
few  verses  which  we  rendered  after  passing  our  exams,  as  a farewell  address. 

“This  is  in  life... No  sooner  has  the  first  rung  .been  conquered,  we  have  to  part...” 

All  the  melancholy  sentiments  felt  by  students  at  the  end  of  this  episode  in  their  lives 
were  expressed  in  these  songs.  Hugo  Ganz,  whom  1 mentioned,  became  a renowned 
journalist  with  the  “Frankfurter  Zeitung.”  Our  official  get-together  in  the  tavern  did  not 
take  place  on  a regular  basis.  A “tavern  paper”  was  being  published.  For  some  unknown 
reason  the  editor  ,..?  We  had  a second  editor,  my  friend  Ernst  Neeb,  now  a professor  of 
fine  art  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Mainz.  The  whole  group  contributed  to  this  effort,  which 
often  had  to  be  edited  and  made  readable.  There  were  pieces  which  I found  to  have 
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lasting  value.  Parts  of  these  contributions  were  later  bound  and  rendered  in  book  form, 
with  illustrations  be  the  late  Heinz  Heim  and  Erich  Jung,  now  a law  professor.  Our 
“senior”  Karl  Heim  was  given  the  task  of  keeping  and  preserving  it.  He  may  still  have  it 
in  his  possession.  One  day  I received  a contribution  of  songs  by  the  late  August  Hof 
together  with  a letter:  (in  rhyme)  “My  Dear  Loeb,  I am  sending  what  you  asked  for. 

Here  are  two  songs,  samples  without  value.  They  are  not  very  poetic...” 

We  usually  started  with  a political  article  in  which  we  made  fun  of  friends.  One  was 
Lanz,  a rising  member  in  the  German  National  Government,  who  wrote  nice  poetry  and 
gave  many  speeches.  He  had  given  a talk  on  Theodor  Koemer  to  our  group,  which  in  its 
exuberance  did  not  fit  in.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  reply  with  a poem  in  the  next 
issue  of  our  paper. 

(Unable  to  translate)  I can  still  recall  it,  after  all  this  time.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
inform  professor  Heim  in  Hanover,  and  send  him  a copy  of  the  enclosed  “tavern 
papers.” 

A member  of  our  group  was  Otto  Jung.  He  came  to  us  directly  from  the  Gymnasium  in 
Mainz,  a fresh,  charming  and  sympathetic  young  man.  We  became  quite  close.  He  was 
also  a friend  of  Franz  Boerkel.  With  Jung  and  Boerkel,  I had  many  discussions  about  the 
“Jewish  problem”,  which  was  acutely  present  in  North  German  Universities.  In  Giessen 
the  I question  was  more  theoretical.  Jung  was  under  the  influence  of  his  family  whose 
ideas  were  represented  by  the  “League  of  German  Students.”  I was  distressed  by  his 
attitude,  given  my  high  regard  of  him  and  tried  with  all  my  power  of  persuasion  to 
change  his  mind.  Apparently  I was  successful.  I was  naive  enough  to  believe  that  our 
friendship  would  be  kept  intact  forever.  Later  on  Jung,  now  the  director  of  the?  In 
Mainz,  became  active  in  anti-Semitic  circles.  Another  illusion  was  destroyed,  when  our 
friendship  dissolved,  given  the  chasm  between  “Arians  and  Jews.” 

In  our  circle  In  Giessen,  it  was  a matter  of  principle  that  there  were  no  Jews  or 
Christians,  just  friends.  For  our  new  Christian  comrades,  special  those  who  had  just 
come  from  Worms,  this  was  a revelation.  I think  they  began  to  realize,  how  senseless  it 
was,  to  judge  people  by  their  religious  affiliation.  I was  the  only  one  who  did  not  share 
meals  with  our  group,  but  ate  in  the  kosher  restaurant  Rothenberger  in  Giessen. 
Immediately  afterwards  I joined  them  again  at  Cafe  Leib,  where  they  were  playing 
cards.  As  far  as  I can  remember  my  absence  during  mealtimes,  was  never  questioned. 
The  other  Jewish  students.  Ganz,  Carlebach,  Lichter,  Sichel  and  Burg  ate  with  the  rest. 
Among  those  were  a number,  who  later  denounced  their  Jewish  faith.  Otto  Ring  was  one 
of  my  closest  friends,  who  came  to  Giessen  during  the  first  semester.  He  was  a 
wonderful  and  charming  young  man,  an  only  son.  He  played  the  violin  and  did 
everything  to  foster  our  friendship.  We  remained  close  until  Ring,  in  order  to  marry  had 
himself  baptized. 

1 will  skip  forward  a few  years.  One  day  Otto  Ring  came  to  me  looking  very  pale  and 
said;”  I have  just  taken  the  most  difficult  step  in  my  entire  life.”  When  questioned,  he 
replied  that  he  was  seeking  employment  at  the  local  government  in  Darmstadt.  The  head 
of  the  Justice  department  told  him:  “If  you  do  not  convert  to  Christianity  you  have  no 
chance  to  become  a Notary”  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  no  other  choice.  He  was 
engaged  and  saw  no  other  to  offer  his  fiancee  a decent  existence.  This  example  shows 
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with  what  .a  despicable  manner  the  Jews  in  Hessen  were  treated  and  urged  to  leave  their 
faith.  Later  on  Ring  was  called  as  a witness  in  a legal  action  where  it  was  ascertained 
that  it  was  against  the  law  to  discriminate  against  anybody  on  account  of  his  religious 
persuasion,  Mr.  Dittmar  (?)  refused  his  testimony. 

Other  Jewish  members  of  our  circle  were  two  brothers,  from  Mainz,  Theodore  and 
Joseph  ?.,  one  a lawyer  here,  the  other  a doctor  in  Karlsruhe.  Both  were  rather 
effeminate,  and  over  effusive  in  exaggerated  politeness  for  which  they  were  ridiculed. 

I am  glad  that  I do  not  have  anything  to  reproach  myself  for  on  that  score.  It  was  told, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  his  law  practice,  a man  came  one  day,  asking  to  start  divorce 
proceedings  again  his  wife.  ? agreed,  then  guided  the  client  to  the  door,  bowing  and 
scraping  then  called  after  him:  “Please  give  my  best  regards  to  your  wife.”  ? was  a 
constant  source  of  derision  due  to  his  obsequious  behavior.  I was  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  all  this,  as  ? was  a Jew,  though  not  a practicing  one.  All  my  Jewish 
acquaintances  in  Giessen  were  rather  estranged  from  their  background.  One  had  the 
feeling  that  they  felt  shackled  by  their  faith  which  they  would  eventually  throw  off.  I 
already  mentioned  that  a number  of  them  were  baptized.  It  was  odd  to  observe  this 
change. 

Ganz  was  a highly  regarded  historian,  headmaster  of  the  Gymnasium  in  Giessen  as  well 
a professor  at  the  University.  After  he  had  passed  his  exams,  he  converted  to 
Christianity.  Sometime  later  he  was  involved  in  a scandalous  affair  in  Giessen,  which 
caused  him  to  leave  the  Hessian  educational  system.  He  followed  his  heart  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  move  to  Budapest,  where  he  became  a journalist.  There  he  met  his  future 
wife,  a Jewess.  Since  Ganz  possessed  definite  Jewish  traits  and  features,  was  bom  a Jew 
and  regarded  as  such,  there  was  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  engagement.  Upon 
entering  into  marriage.  Ganz  had  to  show  proof  of  his  birth  and  affiliation  with  the 
Jewish  faith.  At  that  time,  no  civil  marriage  was  recognized  in  Hungary,  Ganz  turned  to 
Rabbi  Saalfeld  in  Mainz,  asking  him  to  show  proof  of  his  membership  in  the  Jewish 
community  there.  Since  Dr.  Saalfeld  was  aware  of  his  baptism,  he  declined  at  first.  Ganz 
quickly  decided  to  return  to  Judaism, 

When  I first  got  to  Giessen  I lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University.  During  my  second 
semester,  the  mother  of  a friend,  a Mrs.?  had  moved  to  Giessen  with  her  son  who  was 
studying  Philology.  She  depended  on  renting  out  rooms.  Mrs.  H.  was  the  widow  of  a 
teacher  from  the  countryside.  In  Worms  she  had  lived  with  my  aunt  Karoline.  It  was  a 
given  that  I would  rent  of  her  two  available  rooms.  Even  though  the  house  was  some 
distance  from  the  University,  I had  found  very  comfortable  lodging.  In  my  digs,  I 
prepared  myself  together  with  the  previously  mentioned  Theodore  Schmitt  for  our 
upcoming  exam.  We  sat  smoking  our  pipes,  studying  and  discussing  late  into  the  night. 
Then  the  books  were  closed  We  were  young  and  exuberant  enough  to  join  the 
gathering  in  the  tavern.  I vividly  recall  one  particular  evening,  where  our  studies  were 
mostly  “liquid”.  We  drank  Ale,  a heavy  special  beer  which  had  a tremendous  effect  on 
the  students.  We  only  arrived  after  midnight  at  the  table  of  our  comrades.  The  activities 
and  noise  level  sounded  like  a lunatic  asylum  to  us,  who  were  sober.  However  this 
sensation  of  alienation  soon  vanished.  After  a few  glasses  of  beer  we  adapted  to  our 
surroundings.  I often  think  about  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  one’s  psyche. 
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Of  course  those  three  semesters  brought  about  a constant  change.  I was  particularly 
affected  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Liszt  who  moved  to  Marburg  shortly  before  the  exam. 
On  the  whole  though,  the  faculty  stayed  the  same.  New  faces  appeared  every  semester 
among  the  students,  while  old  ones  left.  They  were  given  a rousing  departure.  Suddenly 
the  third  year  came  to  an  end  and  one  had  prepared  for  the  exam.  1 was  very  nervous 
and  exhausted  and  imagined  all  kinds  of  illnesses.  1 had  no  notion  what  caused  all  this 
discomfort.  The  company  of  the  people  who  ate  at  the  same  Jewish  restaurant,  proved  to 
be  very  beneficial.  There  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  in  his  late  thirties,  married,  a 
Romanian.  He  had  several  children  and  was  a watchmaker.  He  lost  all  his  possessions 
during  one  of  the  frequent  pogroms  in  Romania.  He  moved  to  Germany  and  decided  to 
study  medicine.  Without  any  prior  classical  education  he  solved  a anatomical  medical 
problem.  He  had  come  to  Giessen  to  pass  his  matriculation  and  continue  with  his 
medical  studies.  This  genial  and  intelligent  man  was  encouraged  in  every  respect  by 
Professor  Schiller,  the  director  of  the  Gymnasium  and  passed  his  matriculation  exam. 

My  contact  with  this  medical  student  was  most  beneficial,  as  he  understood  my  quirks. 

The  farewell  party  was  celebrated  with  lots  of  speeches  and  drink.  The  excess  of  the 
latter  did  not  have  any  effect  at  first.  However  eventually  it  produced  a physical  as  well 
as  a moral  hangover.  As  a reward  I was  invited  to  go  to  Darmstadt  for  a few  days,  where 
Uncle  Leo  lived  and  practiced  medicine  and  my  brother  Daniel  was  an  assistant  in  the 
Justice  department.  Uncle  Leo  determined  that  my  stomach  was  in  a deplorable  state. 

But  under  his  ministration  it  soon  improved.  Unde  Leo’s  home  was  most  hospitable  and 
my  brother  and  1 were  always  welcome.  Aunt  Emilie  was  a youthful,  charming  and 
gracious  lady,  popular  due  to  her  charm  and  even  temperament.  The  two  children, 
Siegfried  and  Klara  completed  the  family.  At  that  time  Uncle  Leo  was  the  busiest 
Jewish  doctor  in  Darmstadt. 

The  few  days  there  passed  very  quickly.  In  my  search  for  a position  in  the  judicial  field 
1 was  asked  to  present  myself  in  Worms  as  an  assistant  at  the  district  court. 

THE  WEDDING  OF  MY  NIECE  LILI  LOEB  IN  DARMSTADT. 

(Poem) 

(unable  to  translate  poem  into  meaningful  English.) 
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Ijforal  alS  bie  9Htf)tjuben.  Sie  bienen  ^ 
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5o  CDohncn  jüDifdic  Dcoifcnfdiicbcr 

S'«?  feiibrtle  G'lttVfnitrt^Stmuicr  beö  3«^*^«  ^id)d  in  9J7atn^ 


öifengefe^e  i^erau^jugcBen.  5)iffc  5^efe|ie  ridjten  fief) 
gegen  aUe  jene,  bie  unerlaubteuceite  bciiiid)e  ober  frenibe 
3abtungämittef  in‘5  ^luelaiib  bringen.  35?er  bie^’  b e n n o d) 
tut,  fc^äbigt  ba^  beut)d)e  9^oIf  a tf  ba^  einbfinblidjfte, 
/lenn  er  J|j|l)rbet  j 


urn  bie  5?orfc^viften  bet  nic^tjübit(f|en  35e^örben  nid)t  ju 
füinmern  brauest.  Jaimub  bfißt  e^  ja,  baß  ber  ^ube 
nic^t  Dcrbfftd)tet  ift,  ben  niri)tjübiid)en  Sebörben 
ben  3oil  ju  bej\af)Ien.  @r  fann  öelb  über  bie 

D^e  bie  Dori]a|kb’benen  ^Ibgaben  ju 


5'iefe  ^In^fbrflcfie  _ Beineifen,  baß  ber  ^nbe  fcBon  tn 
frül)ereit  feiten  nie  ein  Staatsbürger  geiuefen  ift,  fonbern 
ßetS  ein  I ! S f d)  ä b li n g.  ©ein  ganjeS  Renten  unb 
Jrnd^ten  ging_  barauf  ouS,  bic  3nigemeinbeit  ju  betrügen 
unb  nur  fid)  felbft  'ijorteile  5u  öerf^affen.  'Der  ^^'be  er-= 
fannte  ben  non  ben  Üiicßtjuben  gefeßaffenen  Staat  nießt 
an.  ©eine  ifjarole  lautete:  „teigennuß  gef)t  not  öemein* 
miß!"  ©ein  ©Ott  mar  nur  baS  ©elb.  3Inbere  ^beote 
fannte  er  nießt.  Die  Dugenben  beS  beutfe^en  3?offeS 
mären  i^m  ein  ©reuet. 


^udifcbec  .Qai 

ll^nb  tote  iß  baS  ßcute?  ^eute  iß  Äbolf  flitter 
ber  fyübrer  be«  !>?euen  Dentfcßen  ßfeid)eS.  Der  Üfationat" 
fojialiSmuS  ift  jur  SBettanfeßauung  eines  ganjen  3?oIfeS 
getoorben.  Der  Staat  toirb  geleitet  noeß  ben  ßfid)ttinien 
einer  jmtijübifd)  eingeftettten  ^Regierung.  Sin  antiiübi*» 
f^er  Staat  aber  ift  für  ben  $uben  baS,  toaS  für  ben  Stier 
baS  rote  Dueß  ift.  Unb  barum  ßaßt  et  biefen  ©taot,  mie 
nur  ein  Deufet  ju  öermag.  Dag  unb  iRot^t 

grübett  bet  ^ube  barüber  natß,  loic  er  biefen  Stoat  Oer» 
nkf)ten  unb  auStöfi^en  fonn.  Difrcß  fRaffenfd^anbe 
o^ne  Snbe  fud)t  et  baS  35tut  beS  beutfeßen  fßoIfeS  ju 
oergiften.  Dureß  eine  loal^nfinnige  ©rcuet^eßc  toiti 
er  bie  ganje  25ett  gegen  Deutf^Ianb  aufmiegetn.  Durtß 
ungeBeuertieße  DeoifenfeßieBungen  fudjt  et  bie 
SSirtfeßaft  beS  beutfeßen  SSotfeS  ju  oernießten. 


SOarum  ift  ^et^ifcnfdticlfuna  ein  ^ctlfeecben  ? 

UeBer  jübifcBe  DeoifenfiBieBungen  iß  fdBon  Diet  ge^ 
f^rieBcn  morben.  Die  tägtidie  StfaBrung  tebrt  aber,  boß 
ein  Deit  beS  bentftßen  ®otfeS  baS  SSerBrecücn,  baS 
bie  DeoifenfcBiebung  borfteftt,  noeß  nid)t  fo  gnnj  erfaßt 
Bat.  SBarum  iß  bie  DcoifenftfiieBung  gcrabe  ein 
ftutBtoflrbigeS  3SerbtecBen? 

3ebeS  Sanb  Ijot  feine  Beßimmten  3aBfnngSmittet.  3Bir 
Deutfeßen  Baben  bie  SRatf,  bie  ^ranjofen  ben  ^J^an-» 
fen,  bie  öotlönber  ben  ©utbe  n,  bie  Stmerifaner  ben 
D 0 1 1 a r ufm.  Deutfdjianb  treibt  fianbet  mit  nieten 
enbem  fiänbern.  ?tmerifa  fauft  eS  5.  S3.  iJJetrotcum, 
SBaummottc  ufm.,  oon  ©djmeben  Be5ieBt  eS  Srje,  oon 
Statien  Sübfrfldjte,  oon  Ungarn  JOeBenSmittel  ufio.  Diefe 
SBaren  aber  befommt  baS  3f;  ieß  nicBt  gefeßenft.  Sie 
tnüffen  entmeber  buriß  ©egengefcßäfte  eingetoufeßt  ober 
mit  barem  ©etbe  bejaßlt  roerben.  Stuf  biefe 
SSeife  roanbern  atfo  aUjäßrticß  SRillioncn  oon  ^eießs^ 
marf  inS  SluStanb.  a 
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